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EDITOR’S NOTE—It has been our 
intention for some time to undertake 
an exhaustive study of the Maori,. with 
a view to a series of articles depicting 
life in New Zealand. Writing about 
any topic with whick one is not com- 
pletely familiar always has hazards, and 
never more than when the subject is 
sweeping statements on a race of peo- 
ble. We are indeed fortunate that the 
timely visit of JOHN SINCLAIR 
created the dpportunity of our approach: 
ing him; and we are even more fortun- 
ate-that when asked for information h 
kindly consented without cost to thi. 
publication, to prepare the articles him- 
self. We should like to thank him as 
he has given gladly and freely of his 
time, knowledge and photographs. 

This series is more than an interest- 
ing story, it could be a guide. 


Part I 


THE DECLINE 


A race of warriors, farmers, for- 
esters, hunters, seamen; a race of 
artists, poets and legend tellers, a 
people hospitable, ceremony-loving, 
punctilous, intensely religious; a 
race of mystics and prophets; a 
race that but the other day seemed 
destined to perish before the white 
man’s fatal tread. The Maori him- 
self thought he was doomed to ex- 
tinction: the strain of fatalism in 
the race made him regard it as his 

ge Oo ais inevitable lot. 

C4 suet waa ee There is a widespread belief that 

al : no native race has ever been so 
fairly treated by Europeans, as 
have the Maoris. Actually, if it is 
fully and fairly told, the story of 
the contact of £uropeans with na- 
tive peoples could be much the 
same -everywhere, with local varia- 
tions of the tragic mess which in- 
variably results from the impact 
of white upon aboriginal culture. 

But the Maori is no longer a 
dwindling race. The whole outlook 
of the people has altered with the 
happy fact of their gradual renais- 
sance. The Maori is coming of age. 
They have regained something of 
their old confidence and pride in 
themselves. They are more self- 
aware and vigorous, possess aspira- 
tions of their own, are able to ex- 
press criticism of attempts to deal 
with their problems and show a 
growing desire to undertake re- 
sponsibility for their own affairs. 
At the same time they are all too 
ready to feel inferior and are by 
no means sure of their place among 
New Zealanders. This complex at- 
titude calls for sympathetic under- 
standing. 

The more the Maori people as a 
whole recover their dignity and 
self-confidence, the easier it will be 
for the pakeha (white man) to 
abandon his tendency to alternate 
between ignorant condemnation 
and equally ignorant lavish praise . 


La of Maori qualities and to co-oper- 
| eo e ate with the native race in solving 
its problems of economic and cul- 
, ar adjustment. 
-, ay ee : ese problems are serious—even 
is the first of a series of three articles specially prepared for the Native Voice” by John M. Sin- more ph toe for Maori than for 


» & visiting journalist; formerly with the Tourist and Publicity Department in New Zealand. pakeha—in a world of uncertainty, 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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but the whole history of the Maori 
people testifies to their capacity 
to help themselves. 

At last the Maori is realizing that 
he is an important and respected 
part of the Dominion’s life, and 
he is encouraged by the knowledge 
that his fellow New Zealanders are 
proud of him and sympathize 
heartily in his movement towards 
a fuller share in directing the 
destinies of his well-beloved home- 
land. 

1 * * 


FIFTY YEARS AGO — halfway 
through New Zealand’s span as a 
British country, it seemed that 
there would be soon no native race 
in New Zealand, for the Maoris 
were fast dying out. Virile people 
as they were, they suffered shat- 
tering blows in their first contacts 
with the whites. Traders brought 
not only drink, to which they 
proved very susceptible, and fire- 
arms which made the national 
game of war a deadly pastime; but 
diseases which took a fearful toll. 
The primitive social system of the 
Maori seemed to be on the verge 
of complete breakdown, and the 
missionaries who taught the white 
man’s culture in some ways in- 
creased the crisis. 

None can doubt the excellence of 
their practical work. Under their 
leadership Maoris became good 
carpenters, laborers and above all, 
skilled farmers. Missionary schools 
taught a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of the population to read and 
write. And beneath it all lay the 
Christian faith, which it seemed to 
many thoughtful people, then and 
since, might have proved the foun- 
dation for a New Maori Order, to 
replace that which was irrevocably 
doomed. Certainly Christianity at- 
tacked wars and stopped cannibal- 
ism. Yet somehow it inevitably 
weakened the hold of the laws of 
TAPU and of domestic life, and 
sapped the basis of Maori art and 
self-expression, 

The Maori has always lived his 
life in intimate association with a 
group of close blood relatives. 
Every Maori is born a member of 
a tribe and of a sub-tribe group. 
Each named tribe traces its line of 
descent back many generations to 
an eponymous ancestor. And from 
him back further still to yet an 
earlier ancestor who made the epic 
voyage to New Zealand in one of 
the famous canoes of the great 
migration of about 1350 A.D. from 
Hawaiiki (Hawii or Samoa). Every 
Maori is fiercely proud of his tribal 
affiliations. To his tribe he owes 
a deep and abiding sense of loy- 
alty. The feeling of tribal mem- 
bership, in turn, gives psychologi- 
cal support and a firm sense of 
security to tribal members. With 
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The Maori People 





By way of introduction may |! 
say that it has been my endeavour 
to portray a true and objective 
study of my fellow countrymen. It 
is misleading to generalize about 
the Maoris. Appreciable differences 
and variations exist in the condi- 
tions, circumstances and attitudes 
of the different tribes, depending 
upon their experience with the 
pakeha (white man) and the de- 
gree of Europeanization in their 
respective districts. 


As | make no claim to be a p:r- 
tinent authority on the Maori, |! 
would be presumptuous to attempt 
a comprehensive treatise without 
drawing my information from the 
works of eminent authorities. This 
| have done. | have presented a 
comprehensive picture of the 
Maori during the last 50 years. In 
the passages to follow | sincerely 
hope readers of the “Native Voice” 
will find a significant message of 
encouragement. 


JOHN SINCLAIR 
PRARAARAnRnnmnnrnrnrnnnns 


Christianity preaching the worth 
and importance of the individual 
it struck at the root of the Maori 
communal system. To this extent 
the men of God unwittingly helped 
to undermine spiritual as well as 
cultural values. 


THIS WAS not due to lack of 
effort by the Maori people; for 
though their century-old values 
were toppling, they met the chal- 
lenge of the new culture squarely. 
They learned the white man’s ways, 
and continued in their habits of 
diligence in a money economy 
which they never fully understood. 
As laborers and traders and as 
farmers they sustained the infant 
colony, and a limitless era of pros- 
perity seemed to open out before 
them; provided only that they la- 
bored. Turning enthusiasticically 
to agriculture, they now began to 
grow food for the rapidly expand- 
ing European settlements. In the 
early 50’s the Maori farmers were 
daily becoming more. energetic, 
skillful and successful. The Auck- 
land merchants were almost en- 
tirely dependent on Maori trade. 
Then agriculture was halted by a 


disastrous fall in prices; the prom- 
ise had been false and after 20 
years the bottom had fallen out of 
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the market for their produce. Be- 
fore the inevitable crash came it 
seemed as if the civilizing of the 
New Zealanders was proceeding 
and could proceed successfully. 
They had entered into the white 
man’s economic system full of well 
justified hopes; but within a few 
years they were its hopeless vic- 
tims. They could understand even 
less than their pakeha brethren the 
reason for the world-wide slump, 
and deep’ disillusionment seized 
them. They had listened to the 
words of the missionary, but when 


they read the Scriptures for them- . 


selves and watched the ways of pro- 
fessing Christians there seemed to 
be strange contradictions between 
principles and practices of the 
Europeans. 

Meanwhile the land, the very 
basis of their life, was slipping 
from them. The root of the Maori 
problem, psychological or well as 
economic, lies in the land, for the 
land is not merely—as for many 
pakehas—a device for earning one’s 
living, but it is fundamental to 
social organization. One motive of 
British colonization had been the 
determined action to frustrate the 
speculators and save the Maoris 
from the wholesale spoilation, and 
the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840 
guaranteed them in their posses- 
sioins. But though this policy suc- 
ceeded in the first phase of coloni- 
zation, the land hunger of the set- 
tlers was great, and many Maoris 
were willing to sell and by the 
1850’s the conviction was growing 
among the Maori people that their 
age-long heritage was being dis- 
sipated for worldly goods which in 
a few years would have perished. 

MUCH LAND STILL remained, 
however, and the strength to de- 
fend it. What was lacking was an 
organization that would draw the 
people together scattered as they 
were, give them common leader- 
ship, and express their common 
purpose. By their growing will to 
s@l no more land, therefore, the 
Maori people were driven into po- 
litical organization. 


This was the background to the 
‘King Movement.’ Not so much an 
anti-European movement as a pro- 
Maori, this was an attempt to bor- 
row from the white man’s institu- 
tion . . . Kingship . . . and give 
the native race, split up among its 
countless tribes, something of the 
cohesion of the Englishmen under 
their Queen. 

It was one of the most promising 
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-.. is an industry of great and growing importance ané 
vital to the economic welfare of the coast. 


In 1947, the total marketed value of the product was $46,000,000. 
The industry gives direct employment to some 20,000 workers. 
Nearly $18,000,000 is invested in boats and gear. 


Apart from those directly employed, thousands more are engaged in the 
building and repairing of boats and gear, in the repair and maintenance: of 
machinery, in the manufacture of equipment, and in many other ways associ- 
ated with the idustry. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Hon. Leslie H. Eyres, Minister 





of many efforts made by the 
groups to organize themselves 
defense of their culture and lay 
It is easy to blame the politi 
who failed to find a peaceful 
tion when the Maori people 
still hopeful, and when its lea 
ship rested in the hands of 
and mature statesmen. Yet 4 
culties were great. There was 
barism and hot blood am 
Maoris just as there was greed 
intolerance among the pake 
and the wise men on both s 
were frustrated. Suffice it to 
that New Zealand was torn 
the now named Maori Wars. 
tween 1860 and 1870 the two 
indulged in long drawn-out and 
hausting warfare. Inciden' 
many Maoris fought beside ‘ 
British, partly through loyalty 
the Queen but partly to ave 
tribal animosities. In the up 
the Maoris were defeated, and 
land lay open to the pakeha. 
Maori people emerged with a n 
nificent military reputation 
with their spirit broken. B 
hopes had been quenched and 
confidence in the pakeha, his 
and religion had been destro 
Lands confiscated, leaders dead 
discredited, the lights for a sec 
time darkened on the Maori } 
zon and the Maori relaxed his g 
on life. 


Through legal sale the M 
now lost most of their land to 
white settlers of New Zeal 
(apart from the confiscations 
war). In 1873 an act establ 
individual title to land. Great 1 
bers of the Maori people lived 
the money they received for 
sale of their lands, and were 
sisted to spend it in ways wih 
were far from conducive to 
welfare. It is little wonder, 
that the Maori acquired a p 
reputation in the minds of m 
white New Zealanders, especi 
the newer settlers who did 
know and understand them. 
acteristics resulting from the bre 
down of native customs and i 
tutions and their bitter disillusi 
ment were assumed to be inher 
in the people, and the white 
blamed the Maori for becot 
what he had made them. 

YET THE VITALITY of 
native race belied the calm } 
simism which had said in so1 
words that the duty of the 
scientious colonist was merely 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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ALICE RAVENHILL, F.R.S. 
Four noted educators were honored at the University of British 
Columbia, June 16. One hundred and forty academic leaders at- 
tended the ceremony, this being the highlight of the three-day 


Royal Society of Canada convention. 
honored was Miss Alice Ravenhill, 


absentia. 


Amongst the four who were 
who received her degree in 
é 








Sell Your Homes 
Or Drown 


The U.S. government has planned 
he building of a gigantic dam 
t Garrison, North Dakota, and 
hen completed the dam will back 
he Missouri River into a lake 
overing 155,000 ‘acres of the farms, 
omes and burial grounds of the 
ort Berthold Indians. 

Four hundred families were told, 
n effect: 

“SELL YOUR HOMES and land 
0 the government—or stay and be 
rowned.” 

They were left no alternative, 
Nd the sum offered will not pay 
ven their physical losses. 

The Fort Berthold Indians be- 
leved they were settled in homes 
hat would be theirs forever, under 
he treaty between the United 
tates and the tribes in 1851. 
“Under that treaty the Indians 
ave up 13,000,000 acres for a mere 
0c per acre. In return they were 
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given the reservation land under a 
pledge they would never again be 
disturbed.” 

“CHIEF GILLETTE of the North 
Dakotas wept openly when he 
signed the contract. His protest was 
not based entirely on monetary 
values, but on the sure knowledge 
of the condemnation’s effect on the 
spirit and welfare of his people. 

_“With hearts so heavy that their 
dignified stoicism melted into 
tears, the Indians signed away 155,- 
000 acres of the richest farmland. 
The government will compensate 
for this dispossession at the munifi- 
cent rate of $33.58 per acre.” 

These same people have waited 
25 years for a decision from the 
government re their claim for 

Out of the $35.58 per acre paid to 
them they will have to meet the 
costs of moving their homes, barns, 
fences, schools and council build- 
ings, even their olden graveyards, 
to reservation benchlands classi- 
fied as merely good for grazing. 
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Richard Trains 
Ethusiastically 


Richard Morgan, who is entering 
the Olympic Trials here in Van- 
couver on July 1, is training hard. 
Richard is keen about the whole 
thing, and so are we in Vancouver. 
In fact, the letters are flying back 
and forth between Kitwanga and 
Vancouver, and the phone calls re 
The Native Voice banner to be 
worn by Richard, and getting his 
entry form completed, etc., keep 
the wires humming. We’ve got the 
sponsors all in a dither wonder- 
ing “Who is this Morgan chap; 
please send us The Native Voice 
sO we can read about him!” 

Remember, Richard’s record is 
4:02 for the mile race. 


The Olympic Trials will be run 
for two days, June 30th at Brock- 
ton Point, commencing at 3 o’clock, 
and July ist at Brockton Point, 
commencing 1 o’clock. 

This is sponsored by the Police 
Mutual Benevolent Association in 
conjunction with the B.C. Track 
and Field Association. 

Come and see Richard run and 
cheer him on. 





J. B. GLOVER APPOINTED 
BY REQUEST 


Mr. J. B. Glover has recently 
been appointed as teacher and mis- 
sionary at the Ucluelet Reserve, 
and will commence his duties in 
the month of September. 

The Ucluelet Indians asked for 
Mr. Glover through the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. 


Mr. Glover is well known to our 
West Coast people having taught 
school at Alberni and Ahousat. 

The Native Brotherhood of B.C. 
wish to thank Mr. Glover for ac- 
cepting this work among our peo- 
ple who have been without the 
good news of “whosoever will” and 
trust our people will do their part 
by having full attendance both at 
school and church services. 

Major R. F. Davey, Inspector of 
Indian Schools, has informed the 
Brotherhood office that a new 
school house and teacher’s house 
will be built at Ucluelet in 1949. 





CHIEF PHILIP BROWN 


CRITICALLY ILL 


Chief Philip Brown of Klemtu, 
who is well-known on the B.C. 
coast, is seriously ill at his home. 
Chief Brown represented. Klemtu 
at the former Allied Tribes of 
British Columbia meetings, then 
later at the conventions of the 
Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia. 
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B.C. BANDS AID 
FLOOD VICTIMS 


A letter from William Pascall 
at Creekside reveals that our peo- 
ple there have been washed out 
completely, the crops destroyed, 
and will be forced to sell their 
cattle if relief does not come soon. 

The White and Indian people at 
Alert Bay have donated $4,500 to 
the Flood Fund, and more to come. 

Klemtu has collected $50.00 and 
Namu $87.50, with more to come 
from both places. 


Indian Commissioner Arneil says 
that everything possible has been 
done for our people during this 
trying time. Though the Depart- 
ment could not supply us with any- 
thing more definite this month, the 
situation as regards the needs of 
our people is well under control. 
This time of the year many travel 
tc Washington to pick berries. 


In Prince Rupert $125.00 was col- 
lected and donated to the Red 
Cross by the Native people, to aid 
in the fight against disaster caused 
by the flods. 








CLASSIFIED 


Classified rates are 10c per line 
each issue, minimum of 50c. Please 
send cash with order to Advertis- 
ing Department, THE NATIVE 
VOICE, 501 Main St. Vancouver, 
B.C., or phone T. C. Sporer, Adv. 
Mor., PAcific 2612. 








1000 SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE 
Native Voice—Subscription rate 
is $1.00 per year. Mail your order 
to this publication, 508 Holden 
Bldg., 16 Hastings St. E., Van- 
couver, B.C. 








AGENTS WANTED 





IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA TO 
sell a growing and interesting 
publication. Commission paid on 
single copies or on yearly sub- 
scriptions; 25 percent paid for 
your time. Write for particulars 
to the Native Voice, 508 Holden 
Bldg., 16 Hastings St. E., Van- 
couver, B.C. 








CORRESPONDENTS NEEDED 





ON INDIAN NEWS AND AFFAIRS 
in Canada. Please contact, EDI- 
TOR, c/o Native Voice, 508 Hol- 
den Bidg., 16 Hastings St. E., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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Office: 
1698 W. Georgia Street 
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By NA-NEE 





BOWS and 
ARROWS | 





(Haida for Grandmother) 


The Blanket Flower 


Long ago on the far prairies there lived a chief who ruled 
his tribe with wisdom and understanding. The villages lived at 
peace with their neighbors and the war paths grew dim. 

The chief Ied them to hunting grounds where every arrow 


brought down deer or buffalo. On 
the village sites that he chose, the 
corn grew tall and heavy with ears 
that filled the maize bags to over- 
flowing. 

Now in his youth the great chief 
had journeyed far to the western 
mountains and had brought from 
the hogans of his Navajo brothers 
two blankets such as his trbe had 
never seen. ‘ 

They were as heavy as the thick- 
est hides and warmer than the 
thickest furs. In the blankets the 
yellows and reds and blues of the 
sunset were cunningly woven in 
patterns that spoke to the knowing 
of mountains and rain clouds, the 
mystic thunderbird, and man at 
work with nature. The blankets 
were the most cherished poses- 
sions of the great chief. 


WHAT TO DO 

All his long life hé wore them 
proudly so that all men might re- 
joice in their beauty, but when 
old age and weakness told him 
that he soon must set his feet 
upon the trail to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds, he was troubled about 
the blankets. They were more 
precious than any other thing he 
owned and he feared they would 
cause envy and discord. 

Long and earnestly he consider- 
ed the wisest way. According to 
the custom of the tribe, when an 
important man died, his family 
summoned kinfolk and tribesmen 
to a ceremonial “give away” where 
all the dead man’s possessions were 
divided among the guests. The old 
chief knew that there were many 
horses, weapons of all kinds, robes, 
and furs, and the common trade 


blankets for the ceremonw. To 
whom should the Navajo blankets 
be given? 

At last the old chief decided 


there was only one way to prevent 
envy arising over the ownership 
of the blankets. In defiance of all 
custom he directed that the Navajo 
weavings be wrapped about his 
body and buried with him. 

When his aged feet stepped 
forth on the Spirit Trail, his sons 
obeyed the wish of their father 
not without protesting against hid- 
ing so much beauty under the 
brown earth. 


SONS SURPRISED 

Early in the summer after the 
chief’s death, his sons passed the 
burial mound in which their father’s 
body had been laid. As their eyes 
turned to his resting place they 
cried aloud in astonishment. The 
Navajo blankets lay across the 
grave! 

As they went fearfully closer 





they saw that the chief’s grave was 
indeed covered with a blanket, a 
living web of strange and beautiful 
flowers. The petals were the same 
deep red the Navajo weavers had 
copied from the western sunset. 
Golden yellow, as bright as the 
desert day, shone on the tip of 
each flower. 

Before the summer was gone the 
blanket flower covered the prairies 
with red and yellow splendor. In 
fields and on roadsides of the 
southwest, the galliarda or blanket 
daisy, reminds us of the wise chief 
who feared envy as an evil thing. 





THE NEED IS GREAT 


More than ever the fact that we 
need a girls’ hostel is brought 
clearly to the fore. Kitty Green, 
President of the Native Sisterhood, 
says there are a number of girls 
wanting to attend High School, but 
there is no place for them to stay. 

Even if we are unable to estab- 
lish a hostel before September, do 
not give up the idea of High School 
—get in touch with us. We have 
the promise of the Women’s Inter- 
national League to help establish 
girls in homes for the coming 
school term; also the promise of 
Indian Commissioner Arnéil to do 
everything possible. 





ESSAYIST DOES JOB 
WITH ONLY 2 WORDS 


Living at the Starr Common- 
wealth at Albion is a 14-year-old 
full-blooded Ottawa Indian boy. 
Paul had quite an edge on the rest 
of his English class when the teach- 
er asked the students to write an 
essay on “Who Is the True Amer- 
ican?” His essay contained only 
two words: “I am.”—From Detroit 
Free Press. 





You sow a thought, you reap an act, 

You sow an act, you reap a habit, 

You sow a habit, you reap a charac- 
ter, 

You sow a character, you reap a 
destiny. 


CONTEST 


The Native Voice prize of $5.00 
goes to little Marion Jumbo of 
Lytton for the best letter. Marion, 
who is eight years old, will just 
be starting her holidays, and we 
hope this prize will make them 
happier for her. 

You'll be hearing from us very 
soon, Marion, 


YOUNG CEDARS MUST 
HAVE ROOTS 


By HUBERT EVANS 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This gripping 
and significant story is reprinted with 
the kind permission of the author, 
Herbert Evans, Klemtu, B.C., and of 
Maclean’s Magazine, who readily gave 
us their permission to do so. 

The Indians Affairs Branch recom- 
mends this story to all teachers of In- 
dian schools in Canada. 

a * a 

At first he thought Eunice must 
be saying it to tease him the way 
she mimicked him to show how 
awkward he had become in their 
language during his years away. 
Sometimes, pretending impatience, 
she would take the fish knife from 
him and show him how a salmon 
should be made ready for the 
smokehouse, Indian style. 

He let his cedar canoe drift closer 
to where Eurnice stood on the float- 
house porch, seeking the truth of 
this disturbing story of her round- 
ed, soft-featured face. 

“You can’t kid me,” he grinned, 
pretending to splash her with his 
paddle. “You're only saying that.” 

Eurnice shook her head. “No, 
Paul. I tell you what I hear. 
Everybody is saying your uncle 
can’t hold the people. You know 
how excited everybody gets when 
Old Jessie spreads the word.” 

“THAT OLD STUFF!” Paul re- 
membered how, before the Big Flu 
when his parents died and he had 
been sent down coast to residential 
school, all the little kids used to 
scare themselves by saying Old 
Jessie was a witch and that the 
colachans always told her ‘when 
they were leaving the sea to run 
up river. Of course, a fellow who 
was educated and helped Mr. Mc- 
Leod in the camp store laughed at 
all that. s 

“It’s just the spring. Everybody 
feels restless when spring begins,” 
he said. 

Beneath her long lashes he 
glimpsed that gently teasing look 
again. “Say it our way,” she coaxed. 
“Ho-hqwa-hu-la.” 

“And have you say my tongue’s 
gone stiff, like a cum-chu-awa’s?” 
he asked. 

AND YET THEIR OWN word was 
better. It stirred you deep down, 
in a way you didn’t feel when you 
called it by the white man’s name. 
Paddling across the cove to dinner, 
watching Uncle Eli and the other 


native fallers zigzagging down thé 
steep trail through the slash, ly 
noticed how, almost overnight, the 
snow had gone from the sidehi 
For the first time the sun felt reall 
warm on your back and far beyon 
the head of the inlet the peak q 
old Na-wat-tzaye, old Snow Dud 
was so dazzling and brilliant j 
made you blink your eyes. 

Over on the clam beach, som 
crows were razzing a large g 
who stood unruffled, all shining i 
the sun, and back in the timber 
raven made those funny sounds, th 
way ravens do to tell the peopk 
North Wind has lost his teeth. 

ICICLES WERE the No 
Wind’s teeth and if you broke they 
it made North Wind angry and } 
blew the harder. Funny, he haf 
thought, how the things they pu 
into your head as a little felloy 
stayed with you, no matter wha 
But it was a harmless tale and ni 
to recall on this first real day 0 
spring. After all these years away, 
it was good to be back in your ow 
inlet, with your own people, anf 
feel ho-hqwa-hu-la come in. 

But now, Eunice had cast this u 
settling talk like a rain cloud acro 
the noon’s bright promise. He mus 
know more. But just then he 
mother spoke to her from thei 
floathouse door and Eunice turnef 
obediently to the washtubs. The 
as he swung the canoe, she smile 
around her plump shoulder at him 
that same slow-dawning smile, bu 
so intimate and trustful, differes 
from at first when she had be 
shy of him and his white ways. 

UNCLE ELI, burly and greyin 
early for an Indian, was on th 
beach outside the door unlacing his 
calked boots when Paul tied hi 
canoe in front of the Duncan floa 
house. 

“Somebody’s trying to mak 
trouble,” Paul began. “It’s goil 
around you can’t hold the people. 

As befitted one who was a cli 
chief as well as head faller ap 
hiring man for the native crew, & 
Duncan deliberated before answet 
ing. Besides, this quick, direct wa 
of coming to the point, which 
nephew had picked up among 1 
whites, confused him. 

“You hear what I tell the people, 
he reminded gruffly, pluckit 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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=THE SONGS OF UAILMIT 


Exclusive to THE NATIVE VOICE. Four Years’ Work Entailed i Translati i 
These legends were given to Eloise Street by Chief Khalserten Sepass of Chilliwack. V4 had nee Copseigieted, in an ancient 























dian tongue which he translated into Chilliwack Indian. Through thi i i : ‘ 
“ s clolee Street were able to got a transiation accurate in rh wh Ay d hy edium with the help of Chinook and what English he had, Mrs. C. L. Street 


meaning. These legends have never been published before and will not 





wn th into book form until printed in this paper. Th i i ; ; ; 
a ee rag se oa ron Pape ere are sixteen chap ters in all, and they give a history of our Indian race as handed down from 
deh WHATSALUM 
peveu! Story of Hell’s Gate Canyon—Fraser River 66 33 
eak dimmHere, below the waves, The waves, A d Oth Sh p | H 
hey saw a great lodge, Which sweep over n er ee ave 
ant Yimpullt of colored rocks, From Sdough, the sunset, » By BIG WHITE OWL 
Bhining and glowing with light. arried them speeding itche Manitou (Great Spirit) formed the majestic moun- 
soma pooae & —— ‘aend salmon: oe pn te otal a tains long before He ever thought of fashioning and creating 
© SMMMolya, the humpback, man. Thus, at the beginning, was decreed the fate of the moun- 
nd Tsahoui, the chief of all the Into the streams tains, that they should stand, to live on and on, while men and 


salmon. 
hey looked down 
Dver the edge of the boat. 
awit said: 
Tsahqui is a great chief! 


they threw Kieseh, the head-bands, 
But Kwatsavlum, 

The son of Tsahqui, 

They threw into the great river, 
Silquaich Stylo, the great river, 


creatures perish and die. And it 
was believed by my father before 
me that every mountain was the 
abode of spirits, and every tower- 
ing peak an altar, and every can- 


the early Red Man was just as 
close to his Creator as is the pres- 
ent day Christian who so proudly 
stands inside of a mighty cathe- 





e then # cote ‘ 
" e has Chukilghilum, the rainbow, Where the roaring current yon an amphitheatre, where the i 

~ 4 aptive in the water.” Thunders through the rocky pass. children of men could come to poe a ee oe ge 
ey pe awit said again: There Kwatsavlum make their offerings and worship very likely thinking more about 
Go down to the lodge, Became a rock the Kitche Manitou. the money he plans to invest on 

| skalow, my brother. And around the rock In the early days when the Red the morrow on gold and_ steel 
1d nice ou are good to swim; In the swirling foam, Man’s heart was heavy with sor- shares, than about the God he 
day dggeour hands are strong; Jumped Tsahqui and Holya and row and distress, he could—if he came to worship in the Holy 
away’ down; take Kwatsavlum, the _Cohoit, so wished—climb to the top of Church. Often my heart is made 
son of Tsahqui; Seeking Kieseh, the head-bands, the mountain and there build an very unhappy as I observe the 

ake Kiesehfi the headbands, And Kwatsaylum, the son of altar of stones for himself. Quite conduct and the activities of my 


il you can find, 

sahqui and Holya and Cohoit; 

We will take them to our land 

nd the salmon will follow 

'o find the headbands 

And Kwatsavlum, the 
Tsahqui, the chief.” 


son of 


sahqui, 

rom his colored lodge beneath the 
waters, 

aw the boat floating above him. 


Tsahqui. 


River and stream 

were peopled again with salmon, 

As long ago before the flood: 

But ever Tsahqui and his tribe 

gathered in the rocky pass, 

Their silver sides 

Shining in the sun 

As they leaped and 
leaped 

In the roaring water 


sank and 


often a great flat rock served for 
this purpose and this lofty shrine 
became his regular place of wor- 
ship. Here he would come to com- 
mune with the Great Mystery. 
Here he could stand at break of 
dawn to salute the rising sun. 
Here he came to smoke the Holy 
Pipe and give thanks to the Giver 
of Life, to his mother—the good 
earth—to the sky above, and to 
the four winds. Here he came to 


so-called highly civilized white 
brethren. They worship the glit- 
tering silver and gold but they 
seem to forget all about the Great 
Architect who caused it to be em- 
bedded in the soil, and in the 
rocks of the earth, for all man- 
kind. I fear the white man’s 
civilization is turning into a re- 
ligion of selfishness and_ greed. 
The pale man has debased his 
dignity by crouching at the feet of 


fferesm™me came up to see That boils forever offer hi i ivi i i 

lagers is daily thanksgiving be- false idols and terrestrial gods. 
1 be ee rena Se Se About the base of the black rock: cause everyday was a thanksgiv- His vision and gift of perception 
ys. Kwatsaylum, the salmon baby. ing day for the early Red Indian. to recognize the Supreme Truth 


cross his white sand floor. 

jith him 

ame Cohoit and Holya. 

kalow said: “Now is the time,” 

nd he slipped over the side of the 
boat. 

e dived 

ike a falling star 

wift to the colored .lodge of 





EMILY HALL BECOMES 
BRIDE OF PAT SQUASH 


Emily Hall became the bride of 
Pat Squash of Bella Bella. The 
wedding took place at Bella Bella 
and after the ceremony the happy 


Here he came to be alone with 
the creator and finisher of his 
faith, Here he came to fast and 
to hold the vigil. Yes, it was from 
the mountain lookout that an In- 
dian scout of other days first saw 
the approach of a strange white 
winged canoe that brought the 
pale man to this land. 


seems to be completely clouded 
by a thousand and one prejudices. 


I stand and watch this strange 
scene, hoping to learn something 
worthwhile and good from this 
panorama unfolding before and 
all around -me. Lo, a warning 
voice from the infinite space whis- 
pers a command, saying: “Judge 


Tsahqui. pair were paraded to a_ banquet ae te h :; 1 t ‘ 

or al e took the baby son of the chief and escorted by the Bella Bella Do you know there is a lot o not that ye be not judged ... Ven- 
,z nd Kieseh, the head-bands from Concert Band under the direction real honest truth and goodness in geance is mine! “My son, take 
ew, many of the seemingly silly and wp thy burden and continue on in 


of Adam Dixon. A wedding dance 





3 the lodge walls és - 
~~ nd swam back to the boat. followed, music played by the Bella ee or 9 — a a and peace for the end has not yet 
‘ch sahqui and his brothers Bella Orchestra under the direction yt gor : that a a a tustmed en Cems 

ooked at Hawit, the cunning, of their versatile leader, Gordon oar Tease, Sm yee oe ee g 


eople, 
juckin 


) 


[ON 


B.C. 


ho called to them from the boat. 

hey did not see Skalow 

s he ver silently over the 
edge 

jith Kwatsavlum, 
small son 

f Tsahqui, the chief. 


the sleeping 


PROPELLER 
Repair Shop 
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Reid. Refreshments were served. 
In a few days the newlyweds 
travelled to Klemtu where a well- 
arranged reception was awaiting 
them. A hearty welcome was ex- 
tended to the pair as they will take 
up permanent residence there in 
the well furnished home that was 
a wedding present from the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Hall. 


BID TO REVIVE B.C. 


FUR TRAPPING 

PRINCE GEORGE, B.C., June 7 
—Importance of the trapping busi- 
ness and fur farm industry will be 
discussed at a convention here of 
northern interior trappers. 

J. G. Cunningham, provincial 
game commissioner, of Vancouver, 
will be among the speakers. At- 
tempts will be made to revive this 
once-leading industry. In the 1860's 
90,000 beavers used to be taken out 
of the area, but today the catch is 
only 1000 to 1200. 





Mrs. Ted Oriero of Seabold, 
Washington, U.S.A., visited the of- 
fice during her short stay in Van- 
couver, and at the conclusion of 
business regarding their fruit farm 
at Seabold, returned home. It 
might also be added _ that Mrs. 
Oriero was formerly Miss Emily 
August of Sechelt, B.C. 





those who are just a little bit 
skeptical about the sacredness and 
holiness of hill and mountain... 
Go alone, some day, my friend, 
visit the mountain ridge. Stay 
there for a while and listen to the 
sweet music of the wind. Relax 
and forget the world and all its 
cares. Cleanse your thoughts from 
all evil—just think and dream— 
and be with your God. You will 
be surprised how much good can 
be derived by communing with 
the Great Spirit in the Indian 
way. 

r’ sincerely believe in the reli- 
gion of the early Red Indian who 
stood upon the summit, naked in 
body and spirit. I believe that 
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Prime Minister Mackenzie King and Frank Assu, President of the 
Brotherhood of North American Indians. 





Frank’s recent tour before at- 
tending the Indian Brotherhood’s 
Annual Convention, took him* 6000 
miles in Canada and 6000 miles in 
the United States. 


He met many outstanding Indian 
leaders and _ successful business 
men; for instance, on the Caughna- 
waga Reserve in Quebec, Mr. and 
Mrs. Damase own and operate a 
general store and modern gas serv- 
ice station equipped with electric 
pumps, which is situated on the 
Mahone Highway. This highway 
runs right through the reserve. 


CHARLES CANADIAN of 
Caughnawaga operates a taxi serv- 
ice and has nine taxi cabs. Two of 
the drivers are Eddie Beauvie and 
Angus Canadian. These nine cars 
operate round-the-clock service and 
are kept very busy by Caughna- 
waga’s 4000 Indian population. 
There are 400 white people living 
on the Caughnawaga Reserve who 
rent homes from the Indians. 


Homes on this reserve are com- 
parable to any in a well-kept rural 
district. Some of the homes are 
made entirely of bricks, stone, or 
stucco finish; doors of solid oak 
and oak floors. The homes are 
equipped with modern bathrooms, 
electric ranges and heated by oil 
burners. 

Many of the Caughnawaga boys 
are steel structural workers and 
electricians. Many others are em- 
ployed in the twelve-storey Cana- 
dian National Railway _ station, 
Montreal. 

On the reserve are many stores 
and dance halls, cement sidewalks 
and a paved highway. Joseph De- 
lisle owns a dance hall and quick 
lunch service; attached is a confec- 
tionery store. Frank recalls: “Dur- 
ing my visit to Joseph Delisle’s 
lunch room, there was a special 
business men’s dinner party from 
Montreal there that day. Mr. De- 


lisle is also a civil servant employ- 
ed in the Montreal Post Office.” 

“CHIEF POKING FIRE operates 
an Indian Carnival during the sum- 
mer seasons. He has a lofighouse 
made of birch bark, and many tee- 
pee and side shows. He is an ex- 
pert entertainer and his business 
draws thousands of tourists from 
the United States each year. 


Frank Assu says: 

“During the North American In- 
dian Brothehood Convention many 
officials of the government were 
guest speakers—R. A. Hoye, Direc- 
tor of Indian Affairs Branch; Dan 
Brown, Chairman of Indian Act 
Committee, and George Castleden, 
M.P. 


“On May 19 there was a meeting 
with the Parliamentary Committee 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King. There were delegates from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. We ask- 
ed that the Indians of Canada be 
given an opportunity to examine 
the new Indian Act before it be- 
comes law and have been assured 
that this will be done this year. 

“THE NEW Indian Act will not 
become law until 1949. 

“As President of the North 
American Indian Brotherhood, I 
would appeal to every Indian or- 
genization to co-operate, to speak 
with a united voice, to safeguard 
the interests of our people in Can- 
ada. The need for more unity is 
far greater now than at any time— 
let us work in harmony with one 
another for the benefit of our 
people and our children.” 





THE TROUBLE WITH WOMEN 


They call a carburetor a whosis; 
a binnacle a thingumbob; and 
radar a_ what-y’-m’-call-it. Why 
can’t they ever learn the right 
names for anything? — George 
Brent. 


NATIVE MAKES 
FLOOD APPEAL 


“Wherever the rivers of our land 
have run there have been floods,” 
said Paul Mason of Kincolith, in 
addressing native people recently 
in support of flood relief. Terrible 
floods that have washed homes 
away, have driven whole families 
in thousands from their land in 
farms and villages. It is said that 
nearly 50,000 people are in danger. 
Of this number many hundreds are 
our own Native people. 

“In the Fraser Valley many In- 
dian reserves, farms and villages 
have ben wiped out and the people 
rushed away to save their lives. 
The same thing has happened to 
our own Skeena River and in a 
small way on the Naas. _ 

“We Indians believe in the 
brotherhood of man. A great call 
has gone out to help our brother 
man, a call for one million dollars 
to provide food and clothing, blan- 
kets and fuel for those who no 
longer have a home. When the 
floods came the waters did not care 
who got hurt, white or Indian, it 
made no difference. So we ask you 
to help all who suffer at this time 
by giving all you can to the British 
Columbia Floor Relief Fund. 

“It is suggested that in every 
village and cannery and in every 
camp the head men call all the 
people to write their names on a 
paper and by each name put the 
money you can give in cash. The 
head men will send the list and 
the money in to the Indian office 
and Mr. Anfield will see that it is 
sent at once and turned into food 
and clothing for those who suffer 
now. The call is urgent. The help 
is needed right away. Later on the 
government will take over and try 
to rebuild what has been destroyed. 
So do it now—today—we call all 
chiefs and head men to lead the 
way. Get your lists started at once 
and give all you can for your 
brother man. Thank you.”—Prince 
Rupert Daily News. 





Will Rogers, famous comedian 
and actor, was neither born in the 
United States nor died there. He 
was born at Oolagh, Indian terri- 
tory before Oklahoma became part 
of the U.S.; and died in a plane 
crash in Alaska. 


JESUS SAID UNTO HIM: 


NEXT CONVENTION 


Our President has received off 
cial notice from Bella Bella a 
Alert Bay districts that the ne 
Convention will not be held 
either place. President Scow j 
formed other branches (in persc 
as to the advisability of holdi 
the Convention in Vancouver. 

This suggestion seems qui 
agreeable, however, and up till no 
no definite place has been chosg 
and the Brotherhood is open | 
suggestions from other places. 


Successful 
Tour 


President William Scow } 
just arrived in Vancouver after 
successful tour of the coast bra 
ches of the Native Brotherho 
of B.C. 4 

William Scow held a rousi 
meeting in Alberni, where he di 
cussed fully the 1947 visit to 0 
tawa. The hearing was thoroug 
and as a result, two new tribes, 
Kyuquot and Nitinat Tribes, ha 
joined the Brotherhood. 

Mr. Scow travelled up and do 
the coast by steamer and held s 
cessful meetings of the organiz 
tion. His reception at Prim 
Rupert and other points was gra 
fying. 








ALL-INDIAN SOCIAL 


The Native Voice sponsored 
All-Indian Social, Thursday, J 
17th, at 333 East Pender Stre 
The gathering was an informal oa 
and there was a general hap 
mood about meeting the peop 
you'd heard about, or handn’t se 
for a long time. 

The highlight of the evening 
rived when Chief August Jad 
Chief Isaac Jacobs, and Domi 
Charlie interpreted several Indi 
dances in time with the rythn 
tom-tom. 

Dr. G. H. Raley very kindly 
fered to defray expenses of 
refreshing tea, coffee, etc. 

313 East Pender is the addre 
of the Chinese Y Centre. The Chi 
ese Y have put their hall, whi 
boasts a piano, record player 3 
refreshment facilities, at our di 
posal. - 

Maude McEwen (formerly fi 
Massett) was elected President 
look after future socials. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 


all thy mind. 


This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

St. Matthew 22: 37, 38, 39. 
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Indians Suffer in Northland 


unger, Poverty, Disease 


act Toll of Redmen 


By DON DELAPLANTE 


FORT ALBANY, JAMES BAY.—Shocking conditions exist 
ong the 300 Indians who live in the barren muskeg which 
rrounds this lonely Hudson’s Bay Company post on upper 
ames Bay. Hunger, poverty, disease and debt march hand in 
and through their midst as they attempt to gain a livelihood 
ly trapping in an area which was ruthlessly depleted of its fur- 
earing animals over a period of 280 years. 


The medical attention they re- 
bive is practically nil. The finan- 
al return from their trapping is 
» low that they would face ex- 
mction by starvation were it not 
r the efforts of the devout priests, 
y brothers and nuns of the 
oman Catholic mission where 100 
their children are fed, housed 
nd educated. ; 
Fifty percent of them have tuber- 
losis. The chance of an infant 
rviving till the age of two is fifty 
ercent, 
Scurvy, a disease which is the re- 
It of chronic malnutrition, is al- 
bged to. be a disease of the past in 
anada. Such is not the case. This 
ightful scourge swept this little 
pmmunity just last year; five chil- 
ren were dead in two weeks. 
Although advised of the epi- 
emic by wireless, the Department 
Indian Affairs did not send a 
octor. Only a nurse arrived to 
ght the disease. - 
SIMON SCOTT, a heavily wrin- 
ed, stoop-shouldered .man of 55, 
the chief of this band of Crees 
rho have as their hunting ground 
territory extending 175 miles 
om Moosonee on the south to 
ttawabiskat on the north. He is 
earnest-eyed man who speaks 
hirly well in English. He was born 
Fort Albany, as was his father 
efore him. 


When advised of the facts 
which appear in this story, Mag- 
istrate E. R. Tucker, leader in 
he fight to better conditions 
among the Indians of the North, 
ubstantiated them 100 percent. 

“This is a true picture of the 
frightful conditions under which 
Tucker stated. “One must actu- 
ally see what goes on to believe 
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it. | hope this article is given 
study by the Commission on In- 
dian Affairs which is sitting at 
Ottawa at present. Steps must be 
taken at once to raise the stan- 
dards of living among these or- 
iginal Canadians.” 


“I want you to believe what I 
saw. Please believe it,” he said al- 
most pleadingly, in the manner of 
a man who has talked before and 
hasn’t been believed. i 

“MY PEOPLE live in terrible 
conditions. Many of them are so 
poor that in a day they eat but 
once and fhen just a little bread or 
a rabbit they have killed. They go 
to the Catholic mission to beg and 
the priests give them what they 
can and they stay alive. If there 
was no family allowance for our 
children I don not know what we 
would do,” he said. 

He declared that hunting had 
been very poor in the area for the 
past forty years although at one 
time this was one of the richest 
fur-bearing districts in the world. 
In recent years it has been re- 
stocked with beaver by the govern- 
ment but up to the present Indians 
have not been permitted to trap 
them. They hope that next year 
the ban on beaver will be lifted. 

“WE GET A FEW fox, fish, otter 
and muskrats but that is all,” the 
chief stated. “Some of my men go 
150 miles away where beaver trap- 
ping js permitted but it is so long 
since beaver were taken here that 
they do not know how to trap 
them. That may sound strange, but 
it is true. They don’t know how to 
set their snares.” 

Last year many families were so 
much in debt to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company that the company refused 
to extend them further credit. Af- 
ter a request from Chief Scott, the 
Department of Indian Affairs au- 
thorized a meagre form of relief 
which was supervised by the chief. 
Relief was not in cash, but in the 
form of credit at the store. 

HE PRODUCED account books 
to show the amounts he had been 
permitted to extend. They amount- 
ed to about $1 per week for adults. 
Only parents received relief; none 
was allowed for children. The De- 
partment deemed that family al- 





lowance cheques were sufficient to 
look after the youngsters. 

Relief was extended only on the 
provision that recipients left the 
trading post and went hunting in 
the tundras. 

One account for a man and wife 
for one month totalled $8.60. A 
second totalled $23.70 for a man 
and wife for three months. Others 
were similarly small. The largest 
account for two persons for one 
month was $10.25. 


_THROUGH NECESSITY, the In- 
*dians in this district eat food which 
no other Indian in Canada would 
touch. Everything they kill is con- 
sumed—fox, lynx, muskrat, beaver, 
skunk, fisher, otter, bear and even 
seal. Moose and rabbits are both 
scarce. Lately caribou have re- 
appeared in the area about 100 
miles inland. A number were killed 
last winter. 


A DOCTOR COMES to this out- 
post once a year with the Indian 
agent when the latter passes out 
$5 treaty money. He makes brief, 
routine examinations but that is 
the only professional medical at- 
tention the Indians obtain. The 
Indian Department maintains a sup- 
ply of drugs at both Anglican and 
Roman Catholic missions. How- 
ever well-meaning the mission- 
aries may be, in neither mission is 
any person who ‘has a semblance 
of formal medical training. 

“There should be another medi- 
cal doctor at Moosonee and he 
should have an airplane,” the chief 
said. “Every year my people die 
because the doctor cannot come. 
If there was an airplane, he could 
be here in an hour. I told this to 
the Indian agent when he was here 
last year but I don’t know if any- 
thing will be done.”. 

HE SAW THAT he had talked 
to other chiefs farther North and 
that they had decided to send one 
of them to Ottawa to explain to 
the government the conditions un- 
der which their tribes were living. 

“But then we found that among 
all of us we did not have the money 
to send anyone. Nobody can go,” 
he said. “If we had the money we 
would all go.” 

He stated that he feared what 


¢ might happen this coming summer. 


“Summer is the worst time with 
us. When winter comes good hunt- 
ers can get credit at the store to go 
hunting. But in the summer we 
can’t get any credit at all. Many 
are still in debt to the store after 
hunting last winter. They can’t get 
credit and I don’t know how they 
will live.” 

SOME OF HIS PEOPLE were 
paprtly to blame themselves for 
the condition in which they found 
themselves, he said. 

“We get free potato seed and 
some men don’t bother to plant it 
and they have themselves to blame 
for no potatoes. They think they 
should get all their living out of 
hunting,” he declared. “But even 
the people who do plant potatoes 
are not much better off. A man 
may work as hard as he can and 
still barely keep from starving.” 

Only other source of revenue for 
the Indians is occasionally cutting 
firewood for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post. They are paid $2.50 
a cord for wood piled in the com- 
pany’s yard. They travel as far as 
six miles up the Albany River to 
cut the wood, carry the logs down 
to the river, float them down, then 
carry them up a steep hill to the 
yard. It requires an average of 
three days to earn $5 in this way. 
—The Daily Press. 


Miss Tallow 
Fourth in Class 


By JOHN LAURIE 

Mr. Cecil Tallow of the Blood 
Reserve, with Mrs. Tallow, recently 
came up to Calgary to meet their 
daughter, who flew back for a va- 
cation. Miss Tallow is beginning 
her final year as nurse-in-train- 
ing at Sault Ste. Marie, and stood 
fourth in a large class. 

Mr. Clark of Ottawa is in the 
province choosing sites for the day 
schools which are to be built this 
year. He had a long conference 
with a representative of the LA.A. 
on educational matters, and sev- 
eral of our suggestions were fav- 
orably received. 

The Calgary Trades and Labor 
Couneil heard a speaker from the 
LA.A, After hearing of the sev- 
eral needs of the Indian people, 
this group favors the “representa- 
tions made by the I.A.A. to the 
Joint Committee. 

The Young People of Central 
United Church, Calgary, have for- 
warded a Brief on Indian needs to 
the officials of that church after 
hearing Edward Hunter some weeks 


ago. 

At the final banquet of the Wes- 
ley United Church C.GLT., an 
I.A.A. member was the guest 
speaker. It is likely further en- 
dorsation of our stand will be 
made by these young people. 

Seeding is still held back in sev- 
eral districts. While it appears 
that grass will be abundant and 
hay prospects are excellent, wheat 
acreage is likely to be down. 

Nordegg Local, with its Presi- 
dent, George Twoyoungmen, and 
its Secretary, Isaiah Crawler, are 
to be congratulated for being the 
only Band in the province to have 
a 100 percent membership in the 
LA.A. three years in succession. 
We believe that is a remarkable 
record for any group in any prov- 
ince. 

Band Funds in the province have 
been increased nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars this year (1947-48), 
because of increased interest in 
oil and in irrigation projects. Much 
of this is due to the solicitous 
activity of the Regional Supervisor, 
G. H. Gooderham. 

With the General Meeting in a 
few days, everybody is busy and 
news is a little short. Better luck 
next month. ; 


The RAIN BIRD 
Gift Shop 


Vancouver, 


Opp. 
Hotel Vanc’vr 


B.C. 


Wants 
to 
Buy 
Indian 


Totem Poles 
Beaded 
Moceasins 
Old Relics 
etc., etc. 


& 

Send samples. 

Money by re- 
if satisfactory or samples 
returned post-paid. 


turn 


709 Burrard Street 
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OVER THE TABLE 


On glancing back, what do we see as regards progress of our 
fight for opportunity, our demand for equality. We see that pro- 
gress is directly related to how hard we fight, how eloquently 
we demand. 

Frank Assu’s words on his election as the new President of 
the North American Indian Brotherhood, “Whether or not the 
Indian people of Canada want the vote will be decided by the 
Indians themselves,” puts the onus on you, and you and you. 
You have to think, you must decide, you will have to act. 

William Scow as President of the Native Brotherhood of B.C. 
has always talked over the table with your representatives. His 
every decision has been guided by—what do my people want? 

Through the years of deprivation our people have attained 
a philosophy which gives us the grace to laugh when there is 
little or nothing in the cupboard. 

Are we going to teach our children to laugh or are we going 
to put something in the cupboard? 

The desire for better things is there, now we must co-ordin- 
ate efforts; think our way carefully. 

The Special Joint Committee in Ottawa is putting forth mag- 
nificent effort and the work is uphill all the way. The Commit- 
tee has promised a report soon, to be submitted for our consid- 
eration when each will have to decide upon such questions as 
the vote, liquor ,etc. You will have to think, decide, act. 

William Scow, Frank Assu, will talk your problem over with 
you, will act upon your wishes. Your leaders are at your 
service. 


WELFARE THROUGH CO-OPS 


The following is a reprinted editorial from THE INDIAN 
MISSIONARY RECORD, printed in St. Boniface, Man., by the 
Oblate Fathers, Rev. G. Laviolette, O.M.I., Editor: ‘ 

We have witnessed the success achieved by co-operatives on 
three different Indian reserves: one at Nootka, B.C., the other 
in Grouard, Alta., the third at Cowesses, Sask. These three co- 
operatives are operating under different conditions typical of 
the three general areas of Indian life. The Nootka Co-op is one 
of fishermen; the Grouard Co-op is in the Northern Alberta 
woodlands where the Indians are primarily hunters and trap- 
pers; the Cowesses Co-op is on a farming and stock-raising res- 
ervation. 

The fact that these Co-ops have operated successfully for 
several years indicates that more co-ops are possible, and the 
results obtained so far show that if the fundamental principles 
of co-operatives are applied to new enterprises, they should also 
meet with success. 

The idea of establishing Co-ops on the Indian reserves is one 
worthy of notice ;it seems at the present time one of the few 
practical solutions to the economic problems confronting Indians 
in many areas. 

The Co-operative is essentially a social and economic system 
grouping persons with similar interests, believing in and practic- 
ing the same methods of co-operatism, with the aim of improving 
their economical conditions. The very word co-operative means 
“working together” for a common purpose. 

The general economic system we now have is called capital- 
ism, which is based on free trade. There are evils connected 
with capitalism which tend to make of it an economic dictator- 
ship. What is most striking in our times ig not only the concen- 
tration of wealth, but the accumulation of an enormous power, 
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Magistrate Urges Formation 


Of National Brotherhood 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


The Flying Magistrate of the Ca- 
nadian Northland, E. R. Tucker of 
Cochrane, Ontario, was interviewed 
while attending a recent magi- 
strates’ convention in the city of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


He had this to say: “I have trav- 
elled thousands of miles by train, 
steamboat, snow-jeep, dog-team, 
snowshoes, canoe and_ airplane, 
visiting Indians in the vast hinter- 
lands extending along the shores 
of the James and Hudson Bays and 
beyond. Most of the natives in this 
area are extremely poor and live 
a very primitive sort of life. Their 
main source of meat supply during 
the winter season is derived mostly 
from rabbits. Whenever no rabbits 
can be found there is no meat in 
the larder. For many years their 
greatest setback has been the com- 
plete lack of medical aid and at- 
tention. Better educational facili- 
ties and opportunities is another 
important problem which must be 
looked into and be scientifically 
improved and applied without fur- 
ther delay. No progress can be ex- 
pected from the natives of this 
area if their medical care and their 
education is to be _ continuolly 
neglected.” ’ 

MAGISTRATE TUCKER stressed 
this point very emphatically when 
he said: “Every Indian, male or fe- 
male, who served in the Armed 
Forces in World War II, should be 
granted full citizenship without 
having to forfeit any of their rights 
and privileges as Native Indians. 
Today there is a great amount of 
dissatisfaction noticeable among 
our young Indians who served in 
the Canadian Armed Forces. While 
overseas they enjoyed all the privi- 
leges extended to white men. On 
their return home they found that 
they were obliged to revert to the 
Indian status, and forego the many 
privileges they had enjoyed while 
in the Army. That is something 
which should not be so in a demo- 
cratic country such as Canada. It 
creates a very disagreeable @situa- 
tion for the young Indian veterans 
and it hinders and disrupts their 
re-establishment. Under the pres- 
ent Indian Act, the Minister of 
Mines and Resources is vested with 
the power to direct the everyday 
life and movement of every Indian 
in Canada, which, regardless of 
how benevolent the intention, is 
absolutely contrary to every prin- 
ciple of democracy governing the 
lives of free men.” 


Mis Worship Mr. E .R. Tucker 
was raised and brought up in the 


heart of Indian territory. 
boyhood days his playmates wey 
Indian boys and girls and this clo 
association with them has left 
lasting impression in his heart. } 
eyes light up and sparkle when 
recites the story of his early hy 
hood. But whenever he spe 
about the starving and dying 
dians in the James and Hudy 
Bay areas, those whom he had se 
and talked to in his travels, the 
is a great sadness in his voce. ., 
It was mostly through his untiri 
efforts that much public attenti 
has been focussed on the shamet 
conditions existing among 
northland Indians. He was 
driving and compelling force whit 
directed the federal authorities 
conduct health and nutritional s 
veys in that area and later deci 
to build a hospital for India 
‘there costing almost two milli 
dollars. As I talked with this m 
suddenly a halo of godliness seer 
ed to surround him. Yes, you ha 
to meet him in person to real 
get to know the goodness and 
sincerity of his heart. ... I: 
certainly proud and happy to} 
able to say that I am number 
among his list of friends. 


ENDING THIS interesting ch 
and interview he said: “In the nan 
of justice and humanity, and 
really improve the lot of the 
dian, a great uational organizatio 
a great Indian brotherhood, @ 
bracing all the tribes in Canad 
should be established without 4d 
lay. From such an organizati 
another ‘Deganawida or Tecumse 
might emerge to re-light all t 
Indian Council Fires across 
land, and to give leadership whid 
is the paramount need to win thei 
demands for justice and _ equi 
rights with other men.” 





















THOUGHTFUL 
CONTRIBUTORS 


The Native Voice wishes to tha 
the many friends who send article 
of interest, clippings, etc. The 
come in from every part of Canat 
and the United States, and we j 
want you to know that we appr 
ciate your kindness very much. 





Dr. Peter R. Kelly, Chairman 
the Legislative Committee, at pré 
ent is in Ottawa on business co 
nected with the Native Brothe 
hood of British Columbia. No dol 
a statement will be submitted ¢ 
his return. 












of a discretionary economic power in the hands of a few peo} 
who are not the owners, but only the managers of capital whi 


they administer as .they see fit. 








This power is very large in the hands of those who are hol 
ers and absolute masters of wealth who govern credit and wi 
dispense it according to their own good pleasure and benefit. 

The use of money as an easy and convenient medium f 
exchange has become a method of acquiring vast fortunes by 
few financiers. There should be balance between the power | 
buy of the consumers and the quantity of goods produced. Wh 
happens is that unnecessary profiteers are between the product 
and the consumer, taking vast profits in the transactions the 
perform, buying at a low price and selling with a large gail 
Thus their power of money-making is ever increasing. 

Co-operation is the only way of bringing an end to the 
evils. The Co-operative movement has made huge strides i 
Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark and Canada, where it h 
brought to millions economic security. 
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rant the Old Age Pension to Aged Indians 








OUR MAIL BOX 


Write to The VOICE any News of Interest 
in your District, etc. 








owing Is Liking 
j Kindersley, Sask. 
itor, Native Voice: 
am a rural school teacher 
ose sympathies have been to- 
d our Natives for many years— 
pr since I studied history and 
bgraphy thoroughly, and especi- 
y so since it was my privilege to 
ch near an Indian reserve for 
D years. 
n my slight acquaintance with 
“redskin brothers and sisters” 
parned the depth of that rhymed 
plet which runs thus: 
The more we know, the better 
we forgive; 
Whoe’er feels deeply, feels for 
all who live.” 
hen I read in our “Western 
pducer”, a paper published at 
skatoon, about the Native Voice, 
vas thrilled and wished I could 
d a copy of it. 
am anxious to read it and get 
pupils interested in the welfare 
our Natives who have had so 
privileges and real opportuni- 
to make progress under the 
e of their white conquerors. 


LILLIAN ARMENEAU. 


* * * 
ppreciative 


Keuka, New York. 
itor, The Native Voice: 
our kindly letter received, to- 
her with April copy. 
nclosed find year’s subscription. 
ur paper is worth much more. 
ess you have a subscriber for 


GEO. N. FRANKLIN. 


* * * 


Butedale. 
itor, The Native Voice: 

Sure enjoy reading your Native 
ice, so I’m sending for my re- 
al. I hope you keep up your 
bd work. 

ISS BEATRICE ROBERTSON. 








DVELY WEDDING IN 


INCE RUPERT 


pn June 4 a pretty wedding took 
ce when Lilly Lewis married 
bert Innis, both of Kitkatla, B.C. 
P ceremony was performed at 
Prince Rupert Anglican Church 
Rev. Basil Prockter. 

he bride was dressed in a beau- 
ll white gown, and attended by 
e bridesmaids; Mrs. Paul Mason 
&§ the matron of honor and 
] Mason the best man. 

he bride is the daughter of the 
: William Lewis and Mrs. Bea- 
e Lewis, and Albert is the son 
the late Thomas Innis and the 
P Mrs. Matilda Aster. 

lends from Kitamaat, Port 
Pson and Kispiox attended the 
poeton held in the Broadway 


- couple will reside at Kit- 


Albert is an outstanding player 
~ Kitkatla Excelsior basket- 
am. 





Subscribe TODAY to 
“THE NATIVE VOICE” 


To All Members 
Of the B.C. 
Sisterhood 


Dear Sisters: Time is drawing 
near for our summer employment 
and I would like to remind you 
that. we have an agreement with 
the Canners and ask you to re- 
member the importance of living 
up to our part of this agreement. 
If we are to do this we must at all 
times: 

1. Be on time for work. 

2. Do our work well. 

3. Be on call for work at any 
time from Monday to Saturday. 

4. Report to our employers when 
or if at any time we have to leave 
work. 

HOUSING 

The companies are _ spending 
much money to supply us with 
good houses and proper toilets and 
showers. 

Not only for our good but also 
to show our appreciation for such 
living quarters, PLEASE SEE 
THAT: 

1. Our houses are kept clean in- 
side and out. 

2. Garbage and refuse is not 
thrown about the grounds. 

3. The toilets and bath-houses 
are kept clean. 

4. Cannery property is not dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

I would also remind you that if 
we are to protect the health of our 
children WE MUST NOT let them 
play in the toilets and bath-houses. 
GRIEVANCES 

If you have a grievance and do 
not think the company is keeping 
their part of our agreement, do not 
just talk about it to your neighbor, 
take it to your committee, who will 
discuss the matter with the com- 
pany. 

In this way we can settle our 
problems and get along in a much 
better and happier manner. 

Yours sincerely, 

MRS. ANDREW GREEN, 
President, 
Native Sisterhood of B.C. 
co * He 


Fraternal Brothers and Sisters: 

The above message is the plea 
of the President of the Native Sis- 
terhood of B.C. to the members of 
the organization for 100 percent 
co-operation in abiding by the rules 
set for all members who work in 
the Canneries for their livelihood. 

Pledge yourselves to do your 
utmost to observe these rules and 
assist those that fall by the way- 
side, help them to realize that this 
is for their benefit and their chil- 
dren AND YOUR CHILDREN. | 

The Canners are doing their 
share at an énormous cost and are 
willing to co-operate in furthering 
these improvements, ONLY WHEN 
we can prove to them that we are 
capable of fulfilling our obligations. 

I, your Business Agent, will visit 
the various Canneries this sum- 
and hope to find co-operation by 
the members. 

Sincerely hoping to find every- 
thing in perfect orders, I remain, 
your Fraternal Brother, 

ED, NAHANEY, 
Business Agent. 


Drum Beats Across the Border 





Shorts of Indianology 


At the time of the European dis- 
coverey of America the region that 
is now United States contained 
amout one million Indians. The 
total for North and South America 
totalled some 30 millions. 


Today, of the 25-28 million In- 
dinas, United States and Alaska 
have 400,000, or about one-seventh 
of the total—yet many are prone to 
feel Indians live in United States, 
Canada and Alaska. Really Indian 
countries are far south of our home 
lands. The million Indians of U.S. 
and Alaska were cut up into some 
six hundred tribes or little nations. 


* * * 


Between 1862 and 1867 wars with 
the Sioux, Cheyenne and the Nava- 
jo cost the United States govern- 
ment $109,000,000 and Commissioner 








NAVAJOS GIVE THANKS 


FOR HUMAN KINDNESS 


WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — Dele- 
gates of the 18th districts gave 
thanks for the people of their 
grateful country. 


In a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the 70 tribal delegates, 
the Navajos thanked the American 
people for their rapid response to 
the pitiful plight of the 61,000 
starving and _ destitute Indians 
through the past winter. ; 


The Tribal Council said: “We 
greatly appreciate the human kind- 
ness of the American people. Much 
suffering has been alleviated and 
probably many lives saved through 
the food, clothing and medical sup- 
plies so generously contributed by 
our friends, near and far. 


“Our problems are many and 
our needs continue. It is impossible 
to list all of the people and the 
groups who helped us, but we wish 
to give them our sincere thanks 
and appreciation.” 


There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE !! 


of Indian Affairs officially estimated 
that the cost per Indian killed was 
$1,000,000 each. 

* 


In 1845 California became part of 
the United States, and four years 
later came the gold rush, bringing 
with it a diseased, local exaggera- 
tion of the national feeling toward 
foreigners, a hearty contempt for 
people and institutions that were 
different. 

This racial scorn and the greed 
fostered by the gold rush seared 
the tribes of that area into charred 
remnants of people. The 110,000 
to 130,000 California Indians of 1850 
were less than 20,000 by 1880. 

* * co 

In 1874 the United States sent 
troops into the Black Hills, led by 
General Custer, to prospect for 
gold. Gold was found. 

In 1876 the United States launch- 
ed its army against the Sioux tribe 
around the Black Hills. 

di ok 


In four years, 1929-33 the five 
million dollars a year of capital 
funds of the Indians were diverted 
into running costs of the govern- 
ment’s INDIAN SERVICE. 

* * 


In 1910 when Mexico’s revolution 
got under way there were 10,635,000 
pure and mixed Indians in Mexico. 
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National 
Fisheries 


LTD. 

Fresh, Frozen and Canned 
Fish 
o 

Foot of Campbell Avenue, 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Phones: 
HAstings 3064, HAstings 4984 











ifr 





Join the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen 





PELUUEOUODOUUOREODOUOUOEORORONORORGRORGGORDORUDORUCRORORODODOROROOODOODOROREOUUOOLS 


995 EAST CORDOVA STREET 


PUTT 


... JOIN... 
Prince Rupert — Kyuquot — United 
Sointula or Massett 


They are all Members of the 


FISHERMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
FEDERATION 


Phone: HAstings 1791 


AUADDDUUUOODDAUOUUUUUOUEUUAUEAUQUAURUURERNEROGUAUOUNOUOOGROGOGUOGUGOU0UU00000000000000O00INOIITE 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SUOURERDODERRGROGEOODOOROROGROGOORRORUGROGNUGEUDOGNOGAORGGUOERORRGROONODROOEONOGROROORUGNONOOEOD 
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First Canadians Last 


By E. A. WENNER 
The author is a, retired merchant marine captain who speaks five 
“civilized” languages and several aboriginal tongues and dialects. 
He knows intimately, people on every continent and archipelago, 


sees the good and bad in all of us... 
native Indians, he finally explodes. 
* * 


and, in the name of our 


* 


Jim's dark features are overcast with gloom. His voice re- 
flects the utter hopelessness and inherent frustration of many 
of his race. Jim is a B.C. Coast Indian and what he is telling me 
has me wondering and ashamed of my own race. The “lowly” 
Indian, full of the tribal wisdom of centuries, is showing me, the 
ephemeral, unthinking, so much “superior” white man, a thing 


or two. 


It's not easy for him to talk. He 
is proud, and he hates making a 
fuss about a matter of which is as 
old as the white man’s usurpation 
of power on the American conti- 
nent. If white men conveniently 
forgot sins of omission it's largely 
the Indians’ own fault. 

Being of a stoic, undemonstra- 
tive race, they prefer to keep their 
srief and mortification to them- 
selves, drinking the waters of bit- 
terness in silence. 

ALL HIS LIFE (and by Indian 
standards Jim is now an old man) 
he wanted to become a concert 
violinist. Strange? Why should it 
be strange? From what I can hear 
his gnarled fingers produce from 
a cheap violin even now, Jim 
would have been able to raise his 
head proudly beside such lumina- 
ries as Kubelik, Kreisler and Hei- 
fetz. With the right training may- 
be he might have topped them. 
Who knows? Jim’s double stops 
rival those of living virtuosos. I 
have heard him play Bach’s “Cha- 
conne” worthy of a Kubelik—and 
“Liebesfreud” at least equal to 
Kreisler in his best day. Jim is 
only an Indian, and with all his 
secret longing, fiddles only hoe- 
downs on dance night. 

EVERY THREE months or so 
when his craving for the beauty 
inherent in the old masters over- 
comes his shyness, his old fish- 
boat sidles up to my wharf, and, 
after an interval of stately cere- 
mony of invitation and hesitation, 
he comes ashore, loaded with mu- 
sical instruments (violin, flute, 
clarinet, saxophone, guitar — he 
plays them all well) and there will 
follow a day — and night — long 
“binge” of beautiful sound in our 
hidden corner of the Pacific. 

In the end he departs with a far- 
away, dreamy look in his eyes and 
with hardly any goodbye until the 
next time when he will be back 
for more. 

JIM’S CASE is not an isolated 
one. In Canada,-as wards of the 
Department of Indian Affairs, there 
live over 126,000 men and women, 


@ NEW INSTALLATION? 





confined to about 2200 reservations. 
Many of these reservations, of 
course, are nothing but glorified 
concentration camps, and this in 
a day and age when the world has 
just ended fighting a war against 
injustice, intolerance, violation of 
the rights of the individual, class 
hatred, and the imagined super- 
iority of one race over others. All 
this, furthermore, in a country that 
proclams itself a bulwark of dem- 
ocratic freedom. 

The reservation is the, ghetto of 
Canada. The “reservist,” first citi- 
zen of the land, is not even a citi- 
zen when it comes to enjoying 
rights and fruits of citizenship. The 
Indian by implication is classed as 
a low-grade individual, without a 
mind of his own. Chinese, East 
Indians and Negroes have the 
franchise. Indians have not. There 
are many. more things an Indian 
cannot do in this free country 
of opportunity and so-called equal- 
ity, too numerous to mention. 

WHEREVER | broach the sub- 
ject I am told: It’s the law; no- 
body can go against it. Well, I 
say, what about it? If in this sup- 
posedly enlightened century we 
have laws on our statute books as 
mediaeval as those pertaining to our 
Indians, then let’s throw them out. 
We have a Parliament, haven’t we? 
We don’t exactly have to “give the 
country back to the Indians”—it’s 
an idea, though—but we can give 
them equal rights and opportunity. 


Such action is long overdue. The 
Indians deserve equal rights. Long 
is the list of Canadian Indians who 
served and were decorated in both 
world wars. And large is the 
honor roll of those who never came 
back. A generous percentage of 
Indian women, too, joined the aux- 
iliaries of the armed forces; many 
were efficient nurses. 

These people, men and women, 
are now back on the reservation. 
In time of need nobody asked 
about skin color. They were trained 
for important jobs and entrusted 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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come.” 
on with the surging crowd for re- 
pentance is useless if not followed 
by action. 

During my research and studies 
I have discovered many facts re- 
vealing astonishing things that 
can be understood only as a 
native can comprehend them, 
such as facts and _ revelations 
which have come to pass and 


prophesies yet to take place. 


For instance, there is a certain 
old Indian story that relates how 
“the original people” (Lenni Le- 
nape) were once visited by a great 
teacher and prophet who rode 
upon the clouds in the sky, and 
appeared out of the mist that 
hung over the salty sea. He came 
to teach the Red People what was 
good and what was bad. He 
showed them how the spirit of 
Love was so much greater and 
nobler than the power of Hate and 
Greed. He taught them how to 
see His goodness and mercy in the 
sun, the moon, and in the stars 
above. And it is said by the wise 
ones, that this great teacher and 
prophet wore a blanket of white 
ermine over His shoulder, and a 
hairy mask over His face. And 
after laboring among the Red Peo- 
ple for a little while He returned 
to His throne in the sky, but this 
time He took himself twelve wise 
men, the twelve wisest of the 
twelve tribes. And it is further 
said that when this Great Teacher 
was ready to depart He promised 
to return again and bring with 
Him the twelve wise men who 
would be learned in the ways of 
peace and true brotherhood. Many 
of the people believed in_ this 
Great Teacher, but even more be- 
lieved Him not, and thus there 
was strife and division amongst 
the original people. Cruel wars 
and moral decadency followed. 
The believers and the followers of 
the Truth were swamped and per- 
secuted by the selfish unbelievers 
who were ruled by the evil power 
of Hate, and both factions suffered 
very much. 

Now, about the same time all of 
this happened in America there 
was a Great and Good Teacher 
in the old land across‘the sea who 
went around doing good work and 
teaching his fellowmen the true 
meaning of fellowship and love. 
And this same Great and Good 
Teacher and All-Wise Philosopher 
once said: “And other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” Someone I feel almost 
sure that when the Great Teacher 
spoke to the multitudes in the old 
land across the sea about His 
other sheep, He was referring to 
the Red People living in the Am- 
erica’s. Then, too, I feel almost 
certain that after He was deprived 
of His earthly life it was then that 
He appeared unto His “other 
sheep” in the land which is now 
known as the New World . . . God 
is a spirit, and the spirit is every- 
where and eternal. 


It is a well known tradition 
among the Lenni Lenape that the 
Great and Good Teacher, and His 
twelve wise chiefs, shall return to 
the Earth again, and in that day 
Kitche Manitou will set forth His 
mighty hand to recover the rem- 
nant of His “other sheep.” And 
whenever that time arrives, all 
men shall know the real and true 
meaning of the following and of- 
ten quoted phrase: “Glory to 
Great Spirit on High, and on earth 
Peace, to Men of Goodwill.” 

I have Spoken! 


So, wearily I must move - 


Ontario Boosts 
Flood Fund 


By JASPER HILL 


My deepest sympathy goe 
those living in the flooded 
of your province. No doubt y 
Indian families have suffered 
lost everything in that ten 
flood. I know you will be happ 
learn that the city of Toronto 
started a FUND to help the 
fortunate people who have suf 
through this great upheave 
nature, and I know I am expre 
the feeling of every Indian of 
tario when I say: 


Our hearts are heavy and fu 
pain, 
And our eyes are filled with 


rom 

—— forest fires, as we thin 
the 

“Flood victims” in far away Br 
Columbia. 

We remember you in all 
prayers every night. 

We ask the GREAT SPIRIT 
help the sorrowing 

Ones, and hope that soon they 
be able : 

To smile and be happy again. 





Indians used to make drin 
cups from shells formed by 
nests in dead giant Saguaro | 
tus stems. 





AMERICAN INDIAN DA 

A Bill to provide for design 

the fourth Saturday in Septe 
of each year as American 
Day was proposed to the 

of the United States an June 
1945, by Mr. O. Mahoney. 
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TOTEM POLES 
BASKETS 
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Send your samples to 
and we will send y0 
money by return mail ° 
return samples postp% 
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’ eputy Minister 


ty Minister of Education, D Bs 


‘airey, awards first scholarship 


’ {o Judith Phyllis Morgan at the annual Indian Arts and Crafts 
pition which opened at the Provincial Museum recently. 


jian educational reforms was 
icted by Deputy Minister of 
ation F. T. Fairey who opened 
seventh annual exhibition of 
bn arts and crafts at the Pro- 
al Museum Tuesday. m 
ans were being worked out 
- to give Indian children the 
educational privileges as 
Canadians, he said. 
added that the provincial gov- 
ent had more than,a passing 
est in the education of native 
ren. “We hope to see native 
pns get the same citizenship 
leges as other Canadians,” he 


d. 

th regard to the exhibition, 
Fairey said the preservation of 
an culture was an important 


e exhibition, sponsored by the 
Indian Arts and Welfare So- 
_ was attended by a large num- 
of members, friends and Indi- 
Mrs. B. M. Cryer, vice-presi- 
presided. 
EN ALBERNI PUPILS 
ong those present were A. E. 
well. principal of the Alberni 
an Residential School. Mr. 
well brought down with him 
n of his pupils. Others present 
p Dr. Clifford Carl, director of 
Provincial Museum, and 
ge N. Sinclair of Victoria, un- 
ecently art instructor at the 
rni school. 
he exhibition, which will con- 
e until June 19, will feature 
tings and crafts executed by 
fe children from all parts of 
province. There was some ex- 
ionally fine leatherwork and 
roidery. The paintings were a 
- improvement of last year’s 
Its. 
OND SCHOLARSHIP 
tractive 17-year-old Judith 
iss Morgan for a second time 
awarded the scholarship prize 
the best painting. The youth- 
artist smiled gracefully when 
received the $100 scholarship 
e from Deputy Minister Fairey. 
money will help defray her art 
bol expenses. 


Names of other prizewinners are 
as follows: Class 1, over 10 years, 
Cora Charlie, first; Pat MacKay, 
second; Wilson Bob, third. 

Class 2, 10 years and under: Gil- 
bert Joe, first;; Doreen James, sec- 
ond; Russell Joseph, third. 

Handicrafts, over 10 years: Della 
Charlie and Cora Charlie, for wool- 
len cushion. Muriél Joe for em- 
broidered panel. 


.ON CONVERGING 
IDEAS AND EFFORT 


The campaign to redeem the op- 
pressed native population of this 
Continent dates from the early be- 
ginnings of the 16th Century, but 
these noble activities were isolated, 
unconnected and sporadic, since if 
in some few countries some bene- 
cial results had been obtained, in 
others their situation-continued in 
the same deplorable conditions as 
formerly, because no specific offi- 
cial attention was directed toward 
such an important social problem. 
Nevertheless, the clamor for the 
revindication of the rights of these 
forgotten parias were for a long 
time so intense in all parts of Am- 
erica that, finally, they converged 
and burst into manifold and elo- 
quent expression before the stirred 
delegates to the First Indigenist 
Congress of Patzcuaro, 1940, where 
the 21 American republics joined 
in one of the most humanitarian 
and generous causes which has 
moved this century of significant 
social movements.—Editorial, “AM- 
ERICA INDIGENA.” 


NEW T.B. DRUG 
FURTHER DEVELOPED 


The new compound para-amino- 
salicylic acid, or Pas for short has 
been developed to the stage where 
it is being tested on human beings 
at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Certain strains of the T.B. germ 
have been resistant to stretptomy- 
cin up till now, and it looks as if 
Pas as a partner to stretptomycin 
will be the blow to tuberculosis. 
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Tete Jaune Cache 


By ROBERT BARRETT 


No place-name in British Colum- 
bia has a stranger origin than this 
drowsy settlement, nestled in the 
westerly shadow of Mount Robson. 

More than 125 years ago, the 
first fur brigades struggling east- 
ward along the headwaters of the 
Fraser River halted in this heavily- 
forested valley to collect the 
bounteous harvest of a fur-bearing 
treasure house. For here on the 
western slopes of the Rockies was 
the cache of a lone trapper; a man 
who had come further than any one 
free trader, trapper and adventurer. 

Men of the earliest fur brigade 
had paused in amazement and in- 
credulity at first sight of this trap- 
per, ensconced in the heart of the 
wilderness. 

HE MET them on a small hill, his 
cache of furs beside him. Above 
the high cheek bones, dark and 
depthless eyes surveyed them: the 


haughty, fearless eyes of a gigantic 


IROQUOIS Indan. Across his broad 
and buckskin-clad shoulders, the 
wind of the Rockies rippled a regal 
and golden mass of YELLOW 
HAIR. 

In the years that followed, the 
brigades battling up the Fraser, 
always anticipated their annual 
meeting with the big Iroquois in his 
remote valley, and the French Ca- 
nadian packers aptly named the 








Community Arts 
Council News 


It has been decided to expand the 
proposed Community Arts Week to 
embrace the entire month of Octo- 
ber, under the caption. “The Arts 
In Our Town in October, 1948.” The 
reason for this decision is that it 
was found impossible to compress 
the program into one week 

The Arts In Our Town in Octo 
ber, 1948, will not represent pagean- 
try, flash. nor yet high-powered 
display. rather it will aim at 
achievement through the lesser- 
known. or shall we say seldom- 
practiced approach. unpretentious- 
ness. 

The theme couid 
abundantly.” ow? 
forward with lively 
ward a wider expression 
living through the Arts. ' 
lustrate with genuine ! 


place “Tete Jaune Cache”; the 
cache of the yellow-headed one. 

But later, the Hudson Bay bri- 
gades swung southward along the 
Fraser, and Tete Jaune Cache was 
nothing more than a name until 
the survey crews of the railroad 
hacked their way through Yellow- 
head Pass. 

AGAIN Tete Jaune became a 
cache, not for furs, but for the 
multiple supplies of the westering 


. lines of steel; and then for awhile 


it was a boom town, blustering and 
rough and riotous with the brawny, 
battling conglomeration of many 
construction crews. 

Today Tete Jaune Cache is a 
quiet, tiny settlement of which hun- 
dreds have never heard; and no one 
knows the name of that first Iro- 
quois trapper who came with his 
tawny mass of golden hair to give 
the place its name, “Yellow Head 


NOTICE 


The Report of Conference on 
Native Indian Affairs, sponsored 
by the B.C. Indian Arts and Wel- 
fare Society and held at the 
U.B.C., is now in the mail to 
those who have already sent for 
them. 

The Report has been attrac- 
tively assembled and arranged 
and contains the speeches aipi 
discussion in full, ending with 
the Recommendations resulting 
from the discussions. {t is a2 
record well worth having. 

Foreword: “in preparing the 
Report of Proceedings care has 
been taken to reproduce as near- 
ly as possible the actual words of 
the speakers, so as to give ap 
accurate account of what took 
place and to recreate the in- 
formal, friendly atmosphere 
which prevailed.” 

To obtain copy, send SOc to 
Mr. R. Borroughs, University Ex- 
pene Dept., Vancouver, B.C. 
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YOUNG CEDARS 


(Continued from Page 4) 





methodically at his laces. “Better 
we buy our grease this year.” 

“That’s right,” Paul agreed. 
“Wouldn’t we look foolish leaving 
good wages to go upriver with the 
rest of the village, all for a few 
dollars’ worth of grease? Go-ahead 
people downcoast stopped making 
their own long ago. If you ask me, 
Old Jessie’s putting them up to it. 
Ones like her want to keep us he- 
hind the time—old-fashioned.” He 
underscored the word with dis- 
dain. 

His uncle eased his feet into elas- 
tic-sided slippers, then, instead of 
meeting the boy’s eyes, he gazed 
abstractedly across the cove, all 
warm with sunshine. “I do what I 
can.” 

Nervously Paul fingered his belt, 
drew it a hole tighter around his 
lean hips. “Uncle! What’s up? You 
don’t sound so sure any more.” 

Thick-necked, stolid, Eli Duncan 
kept looking across the bright 
water, his blunt hands cupping his 
knees. “Always our Kildala people 
have to go up river, ja-whun fishing 
time.” 

“But we all told Mr. McLeod we'd 
stick. He’s counting on us.” 

WITH SLOW reluctance, Eli 
Duncan nodded. And to young Paul 
there was evasion in the nod, that 
evasion — so exasperated 
whites and made them say Indians 
were not reliable, but which was 
often prompted by that twisted 
sense of consideration which made 
an Indian want to keep back the 
truth when it would be unleasant 
to his hearer. 

“Stay here and work, I tell the 
people. But I hear talk. Every day 
more talk.” Eli Duncan spoke re- 
gretfully, resignedly, like a man 
from whom the decision has passed 
to higher hands. “McLeod’s a good 
friend to our people.” Then again, 
woodenly, and turning to the door: 
“TI do what I can.” 

So it was true. What Eunice had 
warned was true! And Uncle Eli 
who had talked so confidently, 
promised so much, a few weeks ago 
when they ‘ame down from the 
village, was no more sensible than 
the rest. ’ 

“Always our Kildala people have 
to go up river ja-whun fishing 
time.” Have to? What kind of rea- 
soning was that? And if it was a 
good reason why couldn’t they have 
faced it from the first instead of 
letting Mr. McLeod think he could 
rely on them? Whites didn’t act 
like this. If they saw a good chance 
they struck out for themselves, 
they got ahead. No wonder our 
people get mostly the back work 
and the Joe jobs, he thought, his 
humiliation walling him in from the 
talk at the crowded family table. 
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OUTSIDE, AS HIS uncle was 
starting back up the hill to the 
timber claim, Paul pleaded with 
him. “Please—you talk to the men 
this afternoon. Don’t make us all 
look foolish.” 

Uncle Eli’s heavy face was set, 
masklike. “The people change their 
mind, that’s all. You know how it 
is. Ho-hqwa-hu-la.” 

As if a fellow couldn’t feel, 
couldn’t understand that part of it! 
The warm sheen on the water, the 
hazy, swelling promise in the bare 
alders, the new tips on the spruces 
like green candles, the compulsion 
and the restlessness. All this meant 
more to them than just the white 
man’s spring, for in it was the 
strong, deep pull of all their tribal 
past, drawing them, waiting to en- 
fold them, not only as individuals, 
but as parts of one close-woven 
communal whole. But this year, it 
was going to be different. It has 
to be, he thought. 

“Mr. McLeod will be mad. Sup- 
pose he gives our jobs to some- 
body else? Ever think of that?” he 
asked. 

“He take us back. He change his 
mind.” 

“White people aren’t like us,” 
Paul blurted. “They don’t give you 
the run-around. They make up 
their minds and stick to it.” 

“White people!” Aware that the 
waiting fallers and people on near- 
by floats were listening, Uncle Eli 
spoke loudly, scathingly. “All the 
time white people!!” 

PAUL FELT his chin quiver and 
the palms of his hands grow moist. 
There was more to his uncle’s 
anger than the old face-saving 
bluster. Why, ever since he had 
come back, it must have been 
working up to this. It all added up. 
He could see that now—the delib- 
erate, slighting inattention any time 
he tried to point out how whites 
did things; the amusement at his 
slips in the village tongue; the ill- 
cloaked superiority over his awk- 
wardness with axe or canoe pole. 

For this was no new thing, this 
narrow pride of race, this suspicion 
that when young people came back 
with new ideas they were disloyal. 
Down at school hadn’t he heard 
stories enough? That young fellow 
who worked to become a teacher 
so he could help his village and 
how they made things so bad for 
him he had to leave; the two when 
they married tried to have their 
house white style—the way he and 
Eunice wanted theirs some day— 
only to be dragged back into the 
old sloppy ways by their people’s 
indifference and ridicule. 

“I—I only meant—” But his 
tongue stuck and he could not meet 
his uncle’s narrowed eyes. “I don’t 
see why—” 

“Zee-cass!” his uncle commanded. 
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THIS WAS , THE crowning hu- 
miliation, to be told to keep quiet 
like a rude child, and in front of 
all the people, and with Eunice 
hearing every word across the nar- 
row street of water. Tears of 
shame, of impotent defiance, smart- 
ed his eyes. 

“You can go. All of you can go,” 
he managed through twisted lips. 
And, though his young voice 
trembled, the words came out the 
way he wanted them—defiant, hard. 
“T’ve got this good job and I’m 
sticking. See?” 

Eli Duncan, short-legged, ponder- 
ous, took a step closer and lifted 
his bearlike arm. “You—young— 
cedar!” he said. 

Jerkily, like some symbolic ges- 
ture in one of their old tribal 
dances, he raised the flat of his 
hand. “Win-uks!” he ordered be- 
littingly, with a jerk of his head: 
toward the canoe. 

ANGER AND SMARTING shame 
gave power to Paul’s strokes as he 
took the canoe surging across the 
cove. They’d made up their minds 
to go out but they hadn’t the nerve 
to tell Mr. McLeod! All right, he'd 
tell him—tell him plenty. He’d 
show them he couldn’t be treated 
like a kid. -The boss would see 
here was one Indian who knew the 
score. And Eunice, though she 
might not speak out for him before 
the others—Eunice would be proud 
of him. Recklessly eager to justify 
himself, he went straight to the 
office shack. 

But somehow, the way Mr. Mc- 
Leod took the news, brought a 
feeling of bafflement, of anticli- 
max. “No need to get yourself so 
steamed up, Paul. I tried to give 
your folks a break, but for days 
I’ve seen it working up to this. 
I’ve had dealings with plenty of 
Indians before.” He opened a draw- 
er and handed Paul a letter. 

The letter was from an employ- 
ment office in Prince Rupert and it 
said that two sets of white fallers, 
with their own power saws, were 
ready to sub-contract on the claim. 

So his people were out — for 
keeps. Although he had faced 


Uncle Eli with the possibility 
had not really imagined it 
come to this. 

“They can’t say they didn‘ 
for it,’ Mr. McLeod was sayi 

“That’s right, Mr. McLeod, 
sure can’t. I—I told them to 
out.” Now Uncle Eli would 
Making a fool of him in fro 
everybody. “But I told them] 
sticking.” 

(To be continued) 


MRS. KELLY SAYS... 
The wife is so often oversh 
ed by her husband’s fame ani 
great part she plays is often 
looked. So on meeting Mrs. } 
wife of Dr. P. R. Kelly, we th 
we would ask her how it is t 
the wife of so busy a man 4 

Rev. Dr. travelling and 
her part in the great work, 
ing house and cooking on the 
sea trips. 

The following is the result of 
long interview. Mrs. Kelly 
“My breakfast lies over the 
My dinner lies over the sea, 
My supper is now in commoti 
O bring up the bucket to mé 
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commendations of the B.C. Indian 
rts and Welfare Society 


The following are the Recommendations forwarded to the Special Joint Committee, Ot- 
a, as a result of the recent Conference at the University of British Columbia: 





1em | 
A.—Arts and Crafts 

i) arketing of Handicrafts 

view of the fact that the B.C. 
nn Arts and Welfare Society 
for a considerable period of 
carried out a sustained ex- 















2 ent in the marketing of In- 
irs] Arts and Crafts, we recom- 
fe th that the Society prepare an 


ation of the experiment with 
estions as to the possibilities 
future development and ex- 
ion, and that these suggestions 
bmitted to the Indian Affairs 
ch, Ottawa. 

ale of Crafts in National Parks 
» recommend that the Depart- 
of Mines and Resources be 
coached with the view of secur- 
ts co-operation in the fostering 
lans to market Native Indian 
and Crafts through the Na- 
al Park Service of Canada. 


, Health and Welfare 


uberculosis 
om evidence presented by the 
ical officials of the Indian Af- 
Branch, we are convinced that 
progress is being made in the 
against this disease. We are 
essed with the high quality of 
titutional treatment now avail- 
in several hospitals. However, 
iG ecommend that the Indian Af- 
Branch give increased atten- 
to preventative treatment on 
reserves, and to Health Educa- 


t ist 
an a 
d 


rk, 
the 


ult of 
elly 
he og 
sea, 


mpl¢ 


a) Housing: Water Supply 

idence has been presented to 
oint Committees of the Senate 
the House of Commons investi- 
g the Indian Act regarding 
acute need for improved hous- 
and water supply on the Re- 
es. We recommend that every 
t be made by the Dept. of 
es and Resources to remedy 
e conditions as soon as pos- 
p, and that plans for improve- 
t be formulated jointly with 
e representatives in each area. 


b) Housing at Canneries 


a number of canneries where 
an workers are employed, new 
sing units have been consiruct- 
n recent years. At others re- 
ements are urgently needed. 

uch improvement has been due 
e work of the Provincial Dept. 
ealth, which is now taking an 
fe interest in cannery sanita- 
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B.C, 


e recommend that in every 
ery a Camp Council of Native 
ers be chosen to make and en- 
rave for the use of facilities 
ided. 


Did Age Pensions 
pocial Assistance for 
nemployables 
ld and unemployable persons 
bng the native people should re- 
e the same benefits as white 
bons. 
ye recommend that the Federal 
ernment confer with Provin- 
authorities with the object of 
king out a scheme for provid- 
such benefits. 
e wellbeing of the Indian 
Id not be sacrificed because of 
ded authority in administration. 
ndian Trust Funds 
ye recommend that a complete 
Is vey of the administration of 
st Funds be instituted, with a 
to determining the most effici- 
use of these funds for the gen- 
| improvement of the conditions 
fe among the Indians, and that 





pertinent information be made 
available to tribal bands. 


5. Nursing and Social Service 

Field Work 

We recommend that immediate 
efforts be made to increase the 
number of field workers in general 
nursing and social service work. In 
this connection we advocate an ex- 
tension of the system now in force 
in certain parts of the Province, 
whereby nursing services are pro- 
vided by the B.C. Dept. of Health 
and Welfare and paid for by the 
Dominion Government. 


C.—Education 
1. School Facilities 


At the present time school facili- 
ties in many districts are inade- 
quate, but our Society believes that 
the Indian Affairs Branch is now 
making a real effort to meet the 
situation. New schools and teacher- 
ages are being built, teachers’ sal- 
aries have been increased and day 
school teachers are now included 
in a teachers’ pension scheme. We 
recommend that efforts along these 
lines be continued, and that partic- 
ular stress be laid on improving 
the qualifications of the teachers. 

We endorse the avowed policy of 
the Indian Affairs Branch in plac- 
ing the emphasis on the construc- 
tion of Day Schools rather than 
Residential Schools, which will 
only be built where the operation 
of a day school is not practical. 

2. Course of Study 

We recommend that the Course 
of Study continue to follow closely 
that of the Provincial Department 
of Education, but that the Native 
Culture and Tradition be woven 
into the teaching of such subjects 
as drawing, literature and social 
studies. 

3. School Attendance 
(a) Residential Schools ; 

We assume as a basic premise 
that every Indian child should have 
the opportunity of attending school 
for the full number of hours per 
school year, and we are pleased to 
learn that the Indian Affairs 
Branch is striving to lengthen 
classroom instruction. in Residen- 
tial schools to 5 hours per day. We 
feel that satisfactory results can 
only be obtained if the hours at 
which the resident children are 
kept at school maintenance tasks 
are reduced to a minimum. The 
aim should be to provide the 
amount of work which will best 
contribute to the pupil’s education 
and physical development. 

(b) Day Schools 

Parents of children who attend 
Day Schools must realize the im- 
portance of regular school attend- 
ance and be ready to make sacri- 
fices to keep their children in 
school. ; 

We recommend that the Native 
Brotherhood and the North Ameri- 
can Brotherhood carry on an edu- 
cational campaign to create a 
deeper consciousness among the 
native people of the need of regu- 
lar school attendance. 

4, Indian Children in “White” 

Schools , 

We recommend the continuance 
of the system of sending Indian 
children to “white” schools. Un- 
fortunately there is still a preju- 
dice among some schools boards in 
regard to the admission of Indian 
chidren to “white” schools. This 
Society is prepared to assist in a 
campaign to fight this prejudice. 
We wish to point out that the ex- 


clusion of Indians from these 
schools perpetuates the very condi- 
tions of which the school boards 
complain. We are asking the B.C. 
Indian Affairs Branch to keep us 
regularly informed regarding any 
special difficulties in the placement 
of High School pupils. 
5. School Lunches 

Cases have been brought to our 
attention where children do not re- 
ceive sufficient suitable food at 
home, to be in physical shape to 
benefit from their education. It is 
recommended that provision be 
made for serving at least a nourish- 
ing hot drink at noon. The amount 
of money now provided by the In- 
dian Affairs Branch is not consid- 
ered sufficient to provide a nour- 
ishing drink every day. 
6. Teaching of English 

We recommend that measures be 
taken to teach all Indian children 
the English language before they 
come to school. Nursery schools 
would be the ideal solution of the 
problem but other helpful means 
could be worked out in many vil- 
lages to prepare little children for 
English instruction in school. 
7. Summer Courses 

We recommend that courses in 
the history and culture of the B.C. 
Indians be made available at regu- 
lar intervals, preferably at Summer 
Schools, so that Indian Affairs 
Branch personnel, teachers in In- 
dian Schools, etc., will have the op- 
portunity of informing themselves 
upon these matters. 


8. Teachers’ Convention 

We recommend that a yearly 
Convention of Teachers in Indian 
Schools be instituted, for the mu- 
tual exchange of ideas, instruction 
and discussion of Indian school 
problems. R 
9. Youth Training School 

We recommend that an arrange- 
ment be made between the Indian 
Affairs Branch and the Depart- 
ment of Extension of the Univer- 
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sity of British Columbia for the 
holding of a regular Youth Train- 
ing School for Native Young Peo- 
ple, providing brief courses of 
training in such subjects as leader- 
ship, health, home-making, elemen- 
tary mechanics, handicrafts, etc. 
This would be an _ intermediate 
stake, the ultimate goal to be at- 
tendance at the regular “white” 
conferences. 
10. Reference to Indians in 
Text-Books 

We recommend that those re- 
sponsible for preparing readers 
and textbooks in Social Studies for 
Canadian school children should 
take pains to give a fair picture of 
past historical events regarding the 
Indians and present more material 
on their culture and achievements. 


D.—Training of Teachers, 
Welfare Workers, 
Nurses, Etc 


1. Employment of Natives 

In view of the shortage of staff 
in the welfare, educational and ad- 
ministrative services which deal 
with the native Canadian, we press 
for the immediate employment of 
Indians in these services. 
2. Training Opportunities 

Publicly supported institutions 
such as hospitals should accept In- 
dian applicants for training in 
nursing, etc., and, as the need is 
so great for trained personnel in 
these fields, should even make con- 
cessions to encourage Indian young 
people to enter these fields. 
3. Nurses and Welfare Aids 

To meet immediate needs, one or 
two year courses for Nurses’ Aids, 
Social Welfare Aids, Aids in Nutri- 
tion and other allied fields should 
be instituted and given at the edu- 
cational level for which applicants 
may be found. 


E—.Standing Committee on 


Native Indian Affairs 
We commend the manner in 
which hearings have been held and 
evidence received by the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons investigating 
the Indian Act. We recommend 
that a Standing Committee on In- 
dian Affairs be set up, to continue 

this work on a permanent basis. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND SISTERHOOD NEWS 
Nootka Natives’ Co-op Association 


By ED NAHANEY 

On the West coast of Vancouver Island lies an Indian village Nelson Bros. 

in one of the finest known fishing districts on the B.C. coast. 

This village, known as the Yuquot No. 1 Reserve, is situated in 
the Nootka territory that boasts a rather large population. 

The Natives of Nootka realized 
the importance of an organization 
to better their economic resources. 

Many meetings were held to take 
advantage of this opportunity and 
a decision was reached to adopt a 
was then 
that the Nootka Natives’ Co-op As- 
sociation was formed and put into 


co-operative system. It 


operation. 


THE SUCCESS OF this organi- 
zation and the fishing fleet had 
grown so great that grave concern 
was felt by its members; that their 
Co-op would require a new harbor 
if the success of their project were 
to survive. The present location at 
Friendly Cove for a harbor offered 
very poor anchorage with the result 
years they 
have suffered the loss of seven or 
The 
the 
hard side and the anchors refuse 


that in the last few 


the fishing boats. 
is rather on 


eight of 
harbor bottom 


to hold in the many storms which 
rake the vicinity. 

The Nootka Natives’ Co-op Asso- 
ciation have decided to approach 
the Department of Indian Affairs 
for assistance in acquiring the use 
of a more sheltered harbor known 
as Dawley’s Cove. This harbor has 
many advantages, such as being 
better sheltered from devastating 
storms and better mooring could 
be established. However, this 
shelter, though more convenient 
for small craft, is not entirely free 
from winds. It was decided that 
assistance be given to the building 
of a breakwater for further protec- 
tion. This would also diminish the 
possibility of losing more boats. 

THE CO-OP WILL always be 








CHIEF JOSEPH 
JOINS BROTHERHOOD 


Chief Moses Joseph is in com- 
plete accord with the aims of the 
Native Brotherhood of B.C. and has 
recently joined as a member. 

With Chief Joseph, other mem- 
bers of the Squamish Band who 
joined at the same time were: Ed- 
ward Cole, Dominic Baker, Edward 
Williams, Fred Corkell, Larry 
Joseph, Dave Charlie, Tommy 
Dominic, Dave Cole and Dennis 
Jack. 


Out-of-Town 
Visitors 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Campbell of 
Bella Bella, B.C., were visitors to 
the Native Brotherhood office dur- 
ing the early part of June. Accom- 
panying them were their daughters, 
Elizabeth and Annabelle. 

The two girls were down for 
medical treatment at St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital. 


* ¥ * 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Doss of 
Lillooet called at the Britherhood 
office before leaving for the berry 
field at Vashon, Washington, U.S.A. 
Vashon is situated on one of the 
many islands of Puget Sound where 
the usual gathering of Native straw- 
berry pickers congregate for the 
season. 


Bella Bella 
Sisterhood 





the Native Sisterhood 
Bella Bella, and Mrs. 


Makes Vast 
Imrovements 


Mr. Lutes, Manager of Nelson 
Bros. Fisheries Ltd. at Ceepeecee, 
B.C., phoned the office of the Na- 
tive Brotherhood regarding the 
proposed housing scheme now in 
progress in the cannery. 


According to the information Mr. 
Lutes has decided to repair the 
houses now used by cannery work- 
ers for this year and at the conclu- 
sion of operations in the early 
part of 1948 will build entirely new 
accommodation for 1949. 


The work now contemplated will 
be lining of the old houses with ply- 
wood and the interior painted 
white, with various other repairs to 
roofs. The houses will be wired 
for electric lights, which means that 
the Nelson Bros. Fisheries will 
have to install an entirely new 
power plant, the old one being in- 
adequate for the extra amount of 
lights installed. 


trict and the members 
lows: 





prepared to consider any proposal 
which the Indian Department sees 
fit and the expenditure will like- 
wise be considered. 


The Indian Department has been 
notified by the Native Brotherhood 
of the future plans of the Nootka 
Co-op, and it is hoped that in the 
near future negotiations will take 
place and the importance of a new 
harbor realized. 

However, before the undertaking 
of this large project it was sug- 
gested by the Native Brotherhood 
that complete unity must be first 
in line for consideration and a let- 
ter was written by the Business 
Agent to the Nootka tribe. Result, 
a large meeting was held and unity 
was assured. A letter was written 
in the form of a signed petition by 
all the members of the tribe an- 
nouncing their request. 

THE BUSINESS AGENT took 
the matter up with Mr. Arneil, In- 
dian Commissioner for B.C., and 
the Commissioner gave assurance 
that every detail would be care- 


Clara Wilson, 


Kay, Mrs. 


Cecilia Hopkins, 
Sidewalks will also be repaired 


and electric lights to light the Mary Hall. 


Mrs. Gertie White, Preside 


have presented the large 
Sisterhood members of that 


Lydia Peters, Maggie Win 
Gracie Martin, Mrs. Adam Mg 
Emma Humchitt, Mrs. Eli Wa 
Mrs. Abel Hall, Rose Martin, 
men Humchitt, Maggie Hall, 
George Reid, Tillie Housty, ) 
Gladstone, Jane Thompson, 
Brown, Dora Wilson, Brenda 
bell, Florence Reid, Isabella 
kins, Mrs. Angus Campbell, 
line Hall, Evelyn Windsor, 
Hunt, Christine White, Annie 
son, Irene Vickers, Annie Hu 

Margaret Brown, Janet La 
Lillia Starr, Mrs. Mark Camp 
Beatrice B 
Ethel Wilson, Mrs. Basily Cs 
ter, Esther Brown, Mary Carp 
Mercy Wilson, Mrs. Hannah 
Johnny White, 
Phillip McKay, Mrs. George Ho 
Alice Reid, Mrs. Daniel Humé 
Maggie Humchitt, Lillian G 
stone, Audrey Hunt, Mrs. Al 
Cuyler, Nancy Wilson, Maggie] 
Bertha Campbell, Dorothy B 
Sarah La 
Mary Moody, Mrs. Dick Hum 
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fully investigated and every con- 
sideration given to its merits. 

It is hoped that in the very near 
future the answer to this request 
will be available and should this 
take place it will be published. 


vicinity of the cannery. Facilities 
for workers will be vastly improved 
and co-operation will be appreci- 
ated by the company in keeping 
these facilities in workable con- 

dition. 
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First Are Last 


(Continued from Page 10) 





h important positions. There is 
e place for them now in the 
te man’s scheme of things, for 
single reason only: they are 
ians. So, out of circumstances, 
ot law, it’s back to the reser- 
ions for them. » 


LICE 1S AN EFFICIENT nurse 
h five war years spent in hos- 
ais here and abroad. No urban 
pital staff wants her now. All 
can do is work in some little 
-room hospital on a reserva- 
Her tribe has no hospital of 
own. Alice is attractive and 
hly intelligent. She has seen 
ch of the world, has met many 
pple. Her interests are many. 
there she is, frustrated, heart- 
bken, her own health declining. 
e older generation, who never 
» anything else but the reser- 
ion, does not understand her. 


eorge, a much-decorated para- 
oper, married a Scots lassie 
ile overseas. He loved ‘her 
arly and she loved him. How- 
br, when Matty learned that in 
rrying George she had become 
force of law an Indian herself 
d a second-rate human being, 
p returned to Scotland. George, 
e a_ big, strapping, laughing 
ly, now sits day-in and day-out on 
p door sill of his shack dreaming 
the past. His father tells me 
borge will die soon. And who 
I to doubt the ancient wisdom 
the chief? 
SALLY WAS A SNAPPY cor- 
ral in the CWAC. She ran a 
ephone exchange with subordin- 
ps working under her. Her tech- 
al knowledge is prodigious. Not 
nly does she know her way 
rough the physical intricacies of 
switchboard, but she learned 
Phography, typewriting and book- 
eping. Despite all her diligent 
orts no white employer was ever 
terested in her services. She, too, 
ent back to the reserve, where, 
desperation, she married a dog- 
stherman who, now that the novel- 
has worn off, hates her for her 
perior training, makes her do the 
Paviest and dirtiest jobs, and 
pats her occasionally to show her 
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his contempt of the white race and 
everything connected with it. 


CASES LIKE THESE could be 
recounted by the hour. The tra- 
gedy inherent in all of them is the 
same. If you tell these stories to 
anybody, you hear right away: 
Exceptions these. All Indians are 
lazy and don’t want to work or get 
ahead. That, of course, is untrue. 
The Indian, under present condi- 
tions and laws, simply has no in- 
centive to make anything of him- 
self. What would be the use, for 
instance, even if he had the pre- 
paratory schooling and money to 
study engineering, become a law- 
yer or a teacher or exert himself in 
becoming anything else, if he is 
prevented by discrimination, intol- 
erance and downright stupidity on 
the part of those who are supposed 
to be leaders in business and gov- 
ernment, from applying his knowl- 
edge anywhere to his own advan- 
tage? 

Indian leaders themselves—those 
who retain enough optimism—state 
emphatically that half-hearted mea- 
sures have to be replaced by some- 
thing better than ancient laws and 
customs which were based on the 
first pioneers’ fear of the Indians 
defending their rights and their 
country with tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife. 

Our treatment of the Indian 
minority is an eyesore and grist 
for the mill of every radical propa- 
ganda outfit aboard and here. Can- 
adians, who at heart have always 
been humanitarians and thoroughly 
anti-anything that smacks of bru- 
tality and oppression—uninformed 
as they are about the whole mat- 
ter—must be made to see that Jim 
Crow laws and customs with re- 
gard to our Indians are unfair to 
the good name of our country. 
How can we raise our heads in the 
council of other nations and in de- 
fense of freedom when there is one 


small group of people among us 
who have no freedom? We must 
see to it that our first Canadians 
are no longer last. — Vancouver 


Syn. 


tad 


North Island, New 


Zealand. 


THE MAORI PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 2) 
smooth the pillow of a dying peo- 
ple irretrievably doomed; for by 
the end of the 19th, century new 
prospects were opening up. By this 
time the Maori had developed 
some resistance to the European 
diseases which had been so dis- 
astrous, and there seemed more 
hope in the economic field. 

Above all, however, a psychologi- 
cal revolution was taking place. 
The most significant point of the 
revival was the sudden awakening 
in the Maori mind, that the flame 
must come from within.. The only 
one who could help the Maori was 


the Maori. The lessons behind the 
coming of age were obscure, for 
the Maori people under no pres- 
sure, had thrown up leaders to 
teach them how to live in the 
European made world. 

He a * 

PART Il — THE RENAISSANCE 
will tell us the story of three 
great Maori leaders, Dr. Peter H. 
Buck, The Hon. Sir Maui Pomare, and 
The Hon. Sir Apirana T. Negata — 
their struggles, then their triumphant 
leadership to something great, the rise 
of the Maori people. Also we antici- 
pate a personal message from Dr. Peter 
H. Buck. 
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Canada Indians 
Still Denied 
Right to Vote 


OTTAWA, Canada (INS). — 
Though the United Kingdom has 
cpened the gates of freedom and 
independence to peoples of her 
Empire in the Far East, Canada 
still bars her native population 
from the polling booths. 

Canada’s Indians, like any other 
British subjects are liable to con- 
scription for service in battle. Yet, 
the great majority of them are 
merely wards of the government, 
living on reserves. 

This denial of the right to vote 
recently was brought to the fore- 
front in Canada’s House of Com- 
mons. 

Garfield Case, M.P. for Grey 
North wheré a few Algonquin In- 
dians live, made a new appeal in 
their favor. Case urged the gov- 
ernment at least to give the right 
of the franchise to male Indians. 

Indians who served overseas in 
Canada’s armed forces in World 
Wars I and II can claim full Can- 
adian citizenship rights if they 
choose. But Case pointed out that 
the others must fill out voluminous 
forms and convince skeptical gov- 
ernment officials that they are in 
no danger of “becoming a public 
charge on the people of Canada.” 

This condition is imposed on no 
other racial group in the Domin- 
ion—not even new arrivals from 
Displaced Person’s camps in Eu- 
rope. 

Canadian Indians who have be- 
come or whose parents or grand- 
parents became Canadian citizens 
have no mean record in peace 
and war, despite the barrier erect- 
ed against them. 

This is particularly true of the 
Iroquois, Mohawk, and Shawnee 
tribesmen whose ancestors were 
fighting allies of Maj. Gen. Sir 
Isaac Brock in repelling the inva- 
sion of Canada from the USS. in 
the War of 1912-14—Sunday Mir- 
ror, U.S.A. 





Bones and implements of a race 
of California Indians who lived 15,- 
000 to 20,000 years ago in Topango 
canyon, near Santa Monica, have 
been unearthed by University of 
California anthropologists. 
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BILL TO SELL INDIAN 


LANDS INTRODUCED 


WASHINGTON.-—A bill to direct 
the sale, in 10 years, of lands in 
three California Indian reserva- 
tions has been introduced by Chair- 
man Watkins (R) Utah, of the 
— Indian Affairs subcommit- 
ee, 

The reservations are the Cabo- 
zon, Augustine and Torres-Martinez. 

First priority in purchase of the 
lands would be given persons with 
allotted lands on the reservation. 
Sales would be limited to 40-acre 
tracts. Allotted land might be 
traded for irrigated tribal lands. 

The Secretary of Interior would 
be authorized to sell to the Coach- 
ella Valley County Water District 
any tribal lands in the reservations 
unsuitable for cultivation — Los 
Angeles Times. 





Kenneth Windsor, a pupil of Fort 
Langley High School, called at the 
Native Brotherhood office and re- 
ported that he was in the final ex- 
aminations prior to the summer 
holidays. 

Kenneth is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillip Windsor of Namu, 
B.C., and at the conclusion of 
school will leave for home to par- 
take in the salmon fishing, perhaps 
with David White of Bella Bella. 


CALIFORNIA INDIANS 
MAY SOON BE FREE 


California Indians may soon be- 
come true citizens, no longer wards 
of the U.S. Government. It is 
planned they will be put in charge 
of their own affairs. 

The newly appointed man to run 
California’s Indian Affairs, Mr. 
Walter V. Woehlke, says he doesn’t 
see how the wardship can be ended 


in less than five years. 

To do it in less time, he 
would be to run the risk th 
Indian would be cheated out ¢ 
meagre assets still left him. 

The Native people there are 
most of their land is subm: 
because that is all the white 
left them. However, there 
about 800,000 acres of Indian 
lands in the state with a valu 
$10,000,000. 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STOF 
To Fill Every Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 
WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


WHEN FATE DENIES YOU OF THE PRIZE 


FOR WHICH YOU'VE BRAVELY STRIVEN, 


RECIPE - - 


Brown 2 
poner 


Also Packers of 
“RED ROSE” Brand 
Fancy Keta Salmon 


CLOVER LEAF ‘re atwon 


FANCY RED SOCKEYE 


Deep red color; 
crat of salmon. 
good for salads, sandwiches. 


blespoons 
ty tablespoo - 
t 1 poun 
fad og 
umbs an 


G bake in 


(Black Label) 
Medium red color, 


(White Label) 
the aristo- 
Specially 


Finest Quality in the World 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LTD. “ 


FANCY RED COHOE 


rich in 
flavor, high in food values 
A good all-purpose salmon. 


VANCOUVER, 





FANCY QUALITY PINK 
(Pink Label) 
Delicate pink in color; 
suitable for hot salmon 
dishes Try the recipe above. 


CLB 


CANAD 





